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Pails, all styles and sizes ..... And cans for luncheon meats 


ALL ARE MADE BY CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


Lovely ladies use Continental prod- 
ucts. So do service station attendants, 
chemists, soda jerkers, babies, and 

housewives (to name only a few.) 
Continental is producing for the 
health, welfare and happiness of every 
American—whether he lives in a city 
apartment or a farmhouse, and whether 

he works in a factory or an office. 
Today, of course, our main job is 
making vital war products. But when 
the war is won, keep your eye on Con- 
tinental and on the Continental trade- 
mark. You’ll be seeing the Triple-C 
more and more in your home and in 
industry. i 2 
*& & SALVAGE EVERY TINCAN * & \ ss 
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Products and Divisions of Continental Can Co. 
100 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


CONTINENTAL PRODUCTS: Metal Containers 
Fibre Drums - Paper Containers - Paper Cups 
Plastic Products - Crown Caps and Cork Prod- 
ucts + Machinery and Equipment. 


OPERATING DIVISIONS: The Container Co., 
Van Wert, Ohio - Keystone Drum Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. - Boothby Fibre Can Division, 
Roxbury, Mass. - Mono Containers, Newark, 
N. J. — Plastics Division, Cambridge, Ohio. 
Bond Crown & Cork Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Cameron Can Machinery Co., Chicago, III. 


FOREIGN SUBSIDIARIES: Continental Can Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited, Sun Life Building, 
Montreal, Canada + Sociedad Industrial de Cuba, 
S. A., Havana, Cuba. 





KEEP YOUR EYE ON CONTINENTAL = FOR PACKAGING AND PLASTIC PRODUCTS 
Tune in “REPORT TO THE NATION,” every week over CBS coast-to-coast network. 
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Whether it’s refrigeration for 
a big city restaurant or 
a small town locker plant 
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STOUFFER RESTAURANTS — long famous in Cleveland, New 
York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, and Detroit for the home- 
cooked quality of their foods. Stouffer’s, like many other restaurants 
throughout the nation, use Frigidaire refrigeration equipment 
extensively — to provide guests with foods that have been properly 
refrigerated —drinking water that is cooled to just the right degree 
—and an air conditioned atmosphere for dining in comfort. 














For Excellence 
pox FRIGIDAIRE | 


Made only by 


in War Production 





IN MANY BUSINESSES and 
professions you'll find Frigid- 
aire air conditioning and 
refrigeration equipment. Here 
are just a few of them: 


Restaurants and hotels 
Hospitals 

Markets and delicatessens 
Drug stores 

Locker plants 

Summer camps 
Institutions 

Bakeries 

Private and general offices 
Homes and apartments 
Army camps 

Trucks and buses 

Beauty parlors 

Shoe stores 

Broadcast studios 

Funeral homes 

Ships and trains 

Apparel stores 

Barber shops 

Farms and dairies 
Telephone exchanges 
Conference rooms 

Banks 

Taverns and cocktail lounges 
X-ray and photo laboratories 
Factories of all types 
Dental laboratories 
Equipment testing rooms 
Specialty shops 

Fitting rooms 

Doctors’ and dentists’ offices 


Whatever you may need — 
cooling, refrigeration or air condi- 
tioning — consult your Frigidaire 
Commercial Dealer. He will be 
able to tell you about the kind of 
equipment that will meet your 
needs most effectively . .. give you 
the latest information on when 
this equipment may be available. 
Find his name in classified section 
of ’phone book. Look under “Re- 
frigeration Equipment”. Or write 
Frigidaire, 516 Amelia St., Dayton 


_ 1, Ohio. In Canada, 244 Commercial 


Rd., Leaside, 12, Ontario. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Peacetime Products 


COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION + AIR CONDITIONERS 
BEVERAGE, MILK, AND WATER COOLERS 


REFRIGERATORS - 


RANGES - WATER HEATERS 


HOME FREEZERS + ICE CREMM COSINETS 
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Wartime restrictions. There was a 
further easing of some wartime controls: 

Cheese of all kinds was made ration free 
by the Office of Price Administration, 
after the Army said some military stocks 
could be used to meet foreign relief needs. 

Refrigerators are to be released for sale 
to civilians about mid-October, officials at 
the War Production Board said. 

New trucks and other new commercial 
vehicles, including truck tractors and trail- 
ers, were ordered off the rationing list ef- 
fective December 1. 


Mail to Navy men. With the speeding 
of naval demobilization through the grant- 
ing of additional points for overseas serv- 
ice, the Navy asked that special care be 
used in sending packages to Navy men 
overseas. It gave two suggestions: Do not 
mail packages to men known to be re- 
turning within the next few months. Send 
packages to men definitely known to be 
assigned to an occupation force. Letters 
and packages sent to naval personnel re- 
turning to the United States for discharge, 
rehabilitation leave or shore duty will be 
returned to the sender, unless the service- 
man has left a civilian forwarding address. 


Radios. The War Production Board said 
new radio receiving sets were coming on 
the market immediately, and that fre- 
quency-modulation and _ television sets 
would be on sale in a few weeks. Present- 
type radios, it said, are to sell within the 
1942 price range. 


Gasoline prices. OPA ordered a reduc- 
tion of 1.2 cents a gallon in the retail ceil- 
ing price of gasoline and fuel oil along the 
Eastern Seaboard. The cut is effective in 
the District of Columbia, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Florida east of the Apalachicola 
River, Georgia, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Maryland, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, Vermont, 
Virginia and West Virginia. 


7 


Crops. A bumper corn crop of 3,069,- 
055,000 bushels was forecast by the Agri- 
culture Department. The figure compares 
with a 2,844,478,000-bushel estimate a 
month ago and actual production of 
3,228,361,000 bushels in 1944. Yield per 
acre was estimated at 33.3 bushels this 
year, as compared with 33.2 bushels last 
year. The forecast was accompanied by 
a warning that many crops, especially corn, 
are in danger of damage by early frosts. 


War housing. Eligibility rules for ad- 
mission to federally owned war housing 
were redefined by the National Housing 
Agency as a result of the end of war. 
Eligibility now is restricted to civilian em- 
ployes of the War and Navy departments 
and of private industries engaged in the 
completion of war contracts. Families of 
veterans and of servicemen have an equal 
priority with such workers. If vacancies 
remain after these groups have been pro- 
vided for in localities of acute housing 
shortage, families unable to obtain other 
housing are to be admitted. 


Casualties. The total of all casualties re- 
ported by the Army and Navy stood at 
1,070,730. The figures for the Army were 
205,045 killed, 571,608 wounded, 25,082 
missing and 120,567 prisoners of war. The 
Navy reported 53,809 killed, 79,752 
wounded, 11,262 missing and 3,605 pris- 
oners. 


Army doctors and nurses. The Army 
revised regulations for the discharge of 
physicians and surgeons, with the object 
of returning 13,000 physicians, 3,590 den- 
tists and many other Army Medical De- 
partment officers to civilian life by the 
end of the year. Any Army doctor or den- 
tist, except about 200 scarce specialists, 
is entitled to discharge if he was in the 
service before Pearl Harbor, is 48 or older 
or has 80 or more discharge points. The 
Army also plans to release 25,000 nurses 
by the close of 1945. 
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Only steel can do so many jobs so well. Whether 
it’s safety you want... or strength, light weight, 
corrosion resistance . . . there’s a kind of steel that 
supplies it. Especially now that new steels are avail- 
able, many of them the products of United States Steel 
laboratories. These new steels will be used in peace- 
time products for you. In sleeping cars, farm fence, 
all-steel kitchens, snow shovels. They’ll be marked 
with the U-S-S Label. The sign of good steel. 


EVERY SUNDAY EVENING, United States 
Steel presents Tie Theatre Guild on the 
Air. American Broadcasting Company 
coast-to-coast network. Consult your 
newspaper for time and stationy 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY - AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COM- 
PANY + CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION +» COLUMBIA 
STEEL COMPANY + CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION + FEDERAL 
SHIPBUILDING & DRY .DOCK COMPANY - NATIONAL TUBE 
COMPANY + OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY + TENNESSEE COAL, 
IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT 
COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY - UNIVERSAL ATLAS 
CEMENT COMPANY «+ VIRGINIA 221DG™ COMPANY 
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Remember the constant aim of G-E lamp research .. to make lamps 
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Demobilization is becoming a political sore spot for Congress and the Army. 

Complaints are pouring in against keeping men in uniform when fathers and 
older men need jobs, when communities need doctors and skilled workers. 

Present point systems, however, are expected to stand. Congress is dis- 
turbed, but shows no apparent intention of forcing Army and Navy to alter plans. 

The demobilization picture of the Army, as it stands today, is this: 

Inside the United States are 3,400,000 men. 

In Europe are 2,750,000 men. 

In the Pacific are 1,900,000 men. 

This force of 8,050,000 men is to be reduced to 2,500,000 by July 1, 1946. 

A total of 6,350,000 men are expected to be released, leaving 1,700,000 low- 
point men still in the Army. The difference is to be made up by inducting 500,000 
men through the draft and recruiting 300,000 volunteers. 

A peacetime draft is called for by these plans. Army officers doubt that 
more than 300,000 can be recruited with present inducements. 

Employment of the peacetime Army in years immediately ahead is as follows: 

In Germany, an occupation force of 500,000 troops. 

In Japan and other parts of Asia, a force of 1,000,000 troops. 

In this country, 1,000,000 troops, including those in training. 

Congress is not at all enthusiastic over this picture, probably will kill 
the draft after May 15, 1946. Army is about ready to give up hope of draftees 
beyond this period, but generals are somewhat bitter in contemplating the world's 
most powerful country with an Army no larger than that of Mexico or Argentina. 























Meanwhile the Administration is setting down to cases of practical world 
problems; issues that extend U.S. interests to all corners of the earth. 

Concrete political settlements are being formed in London, dealing chiefly 
with European problems. Japanese settlement is to be, in effect, a U.S. decision. 
As things now are developing in London conferences: 

Italy would get rather lenient terms under U.S.-British proposals, even to 
keeping some colonies under trusteeship. Russia wants to strengthen Austria and 
Yugoslavia at the expense of Italy, but this country and Britain are opposed. 

Balkan settlements still run into sphere-of-influence troubles. Britain 
and U.S. don't like Soviet-dominated governments in Rumania and Bulgaria. Russia 
makes the same objection to the British-dominated government in Greece. 

Germany is to lose all heavy Ruhr industries if the U.S. position prevails. 

Ruhr machinery would be transferred to France, Belgium, Holland, leaving 
that area with coal mines and a few light industries to support the population. 

French idea of internationalizing the Ruhr is opposed by this country. 

Eastern Germany, occupied by Russia, already has been stripped almost bare. 

Final settlements appear to be veering toward expansion of France, Belgium 
and Holland to revive Western Europe; Czechoslovakia and Poland in the East. 

European relief threatens to overshadow all other considerations this 
winter. UNRRA wants the $550,000,000 the U.S. still owes it and $1,350,000,000 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


more. Congress is hesitant about m-*ine anv more relies? commitments, hut the 
need for food in Greece, Italy, Germany, Formosa and China is said to be desperate. 


In conversations on British finances, now opening in Washington: 

U.S. is in the strongest bargaining position, holds most of the cards. 

Britain cannot get along with less than $2,000,000,000, could use as much 
as $6,000,000,000. And it is dollars Britain needs, not francs, kroner or pesos. 

At the beginning, at least, U.S. negotiators are attaching these conditions: 

Dollar advances cannot be extended without interest. Congress would object. 

Cartel controls must ease, particularly on rubber and tin in the Far East. 

Currency controls should relax as a step toward removing trade restrictions. 

Empire preferences, bilateral trading arrangements and other limitations on 
free trade should not be used to discriminate egainst U.S. exports. 

That is all in line with the Administration's general policy to open trade 
channels as wide as possible, devend on competition to expand commerce. If 
Britain agrees to co-operate with this program on an acceptable basis..... 

A dollar credit of as much as $4,000,000,000 on easy terms will be arranged. 

Britain's sterling debt of $14,000,000,000 will get U.S. aid in solution. 
This country regards the sterling debt primarily as an Empire problem, and 
expects England to get some concessions from Emnire countries on the obligation. 

Food and raw materials will be made available to Britain on a fair basis. 

Shipping also will be restored to Britain on an equitable arrangement. 

Stock piles will be bought from Britain by this country. Affected are 





























_tin, bauxite, chrome, manganese, rubber, copra. Congress would have to approve. 
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British bargaining is likely to revolve around the size of the credit. If 
it is high enough, the British will agree to m°ke more trade concessions. Brit- 
ain's point is that her dollar supply is the chief source of her troubles anyway. 


Slow motion in Congress is the key to other domestic issues. White House 
shows little inclination to prod Congress on its home program, appears ready to 
let matters slide for the moment. Resulting outlook is this: 

Unemployment benefits won't change, except to give protection to federal 
workers and seamen. President Truman backed down on this issue. 

Full Employment bill will be reported, but is unlikely to pass the House. 

Old-asze insurance is unlikely to be broadened until 1946, if then. 

Disability insurance, health insurance, will be postponed until 1946 or later. 

Fair Employment Practice Committee appears doomed after present funds run out. 

Low-cost housing, slum clearance, rural development, will be on a small scale. 

Minimum hourly wage of 50 or 55 cents is possible, but not 65 cents. 

River development for the St. Lawrence, Missouri, Arkansas and other streams 
is a matter for the future. Congress is showing no enthusiasm for these plans. 

Public works projects, in general, will be confined mostly to highways and 
flood control and airports, to projects for which blueprints already are drawn. 

Community projects for hospitals, health centers, recreation centers are 
likely to get federal aid, however. Local pressures favor them. 
































Atomic energy continues to excite Congress as well as business groups. To 
date, however, no definite policies for controlling this force are indicated. 

Public lands containing uranium and other radioactive metals have been 
withdrawn from sale by President Truman. 

A joint committee of Congress is proposed by Senator Vandenberg to study 
future development and control of the atomic bomb, and another proposal calls 
for a permanent Government board to supervise and direct atomic experiments. 

War Department guess is that developments will come slowly, that private 
research can't afford the expense, nor can many other governments. 











See also pages 135, 20, 52. 
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Ye AND 1-TON PICK-UPS 
4-ton, 116” wheelbase, 781,” 
body, 95 H.P. engine. 1-ton, 
120°-133” wheelbases; 90’-108” 
bodies, 105 H.P. engine. 





yeu find many cost-cutting, money-saving improve- 
ments throughout these new Dodge Job-Rated trucks! 


You'll like the way they’re engineered to fit the job... 
YOUR job! You'll like the way they cut your hauling 
costs—with exactly the right engine, the right size frame, 
transmission, clutch, rear axle and every other unit to 
give maximum performance at lowest cost! 


To save money, invest your money in new Dodge Job- 
Rated trucks! 


DODGE DIVISION OF 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION 






1% AND 2-TON C. 0. E. 


105” w.b. tractors for gross train loads 
of 20,000 and 25,000 lbs. 144-ton also 
in 129"-159"; 2-ton, 159” wheelbases. 
14-ton, 115 H.P.; 2-ton, 120 H.P. 
Optional equipment. 


1% AND 2-TON 
114-ton in 13534", 160” and 190’; 2-ton in 
136”, 148”, 160", 178” and 220” wheelbases. 
114-ton, 115 H.P.; 2-ton, 120 H.P. engines. 
Optional equipment 


1, 1% AND 2-TON STAKES 
l-ton, 105 H.P. Wheelbases, 120°-133’, 
bodies—90"-106". 134-ton, 115 H.P. 
Wheelbases, 13554"-160", bodies, 9’-12’. 
2-ton, 120 H.P. Wheelbases, 136’-160", 


bodies, 9’-12’. 
A =, 


FOR EARLY DELIVERY... See Your DODGE DEALER Now / 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN now export many items to 
foreign countries without getting a license 
from the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion. FEA curtails drastically its controls 
over exports, except in the case of certain 
foods and other commodities in tight sup- 
ply. Individual licenses still are required, 
however, for shipments valued at more 
than $25 to Germany, Japan, Italy, Argen- 
tina, Spain and several other areas. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT count on importing 
goods immediately even though the Gov- 
ernment is discontinuing all wartime im- 
port shipping quotas. Preferential treat- 
ment on shipping space still is being given 
to commodities and materials needed by 
the armed forces or required to speed re- 
conversion in the U.S. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a warehouse operator or 
distributor, sell steel, copper and alumi- 
num without Government restrictions after 
September 30. The War Production Board 
is dropping these restrictions on such sales 
with the termination of its Controlled 
Materials Plan. 

* * * 


YOU CANNOT usually evict the ten- 
ant of a house within six months after 
your purchase of the property for your 
own occupancy. The Office of Price Ad- 
ministration extends from three to six 
months the time that area rent directors 
may require purchasers to wait before 
evicting tenants. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now apply to the Treasury 
for a tax refund due to an amortization 
allowance on war facilities no longer 
needed for emergency purposes. The Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue makes available 
special forms to be used by corporations 
and individuals with terminated war con- 
tracts in seeking such temporary tax ad- 
justments. 

* * * 


YOU CAN schedule a_ convention, 
group meeting or trade show any time 
after September 30 without getting Gov- 
ernment approval. Office of Defense Trans- 
portation is removing all restrictions on 
meetings. 


and administrative decisions: 


YOU CANNOT expect to be reimbursed, 
under a cost-plus-fixed-fee war contract, 
for expenses incurred in promoting a fore. 
men’s club. The War Department’s Board 
of Contract Appeals denies one employer's 
claim for reimbursement even though one 
of the purposes of the club was to help his 
foremen to become more efficient in their 
jobs. 


* + @ 


YOU CAN now use any grade and size 
of lumber on a construction job that js 
authorized by WPB. The agency removes 
such restrictions on lumber use, following 
a sharp decline in military requirements. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a veteran returning to 
private business, obtain preferential treat- 
ment from OPA in acquiring rationed 
food for producing food items or serving 
refreshments. 


* + # 


YOU CANNOT expect to be compen- 
sated for cancellation of a lease by con- 
demnation for public use of the leased 
property if your lease provides that it 
shall expire upon such condemnation. A 
federal district court, in one case of this 
kind, rejects the lessee’s claim for com- 
pensation for his interest in the property. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT look for preference in 
keeping a Government-owned plant that 
you have been operating during the war 
unless you have an option to buy or lease 
the property. Surplus Property Board is- 
sues regulations to be followed by the Re- 
construction Finance Corp. in disposing 
of surplus industrial war plants. Preference 
in buying usually will be given to small 
businesses, veterans and local enterprises. 


* + 


YOU CAN, as a private builder, sell a 
house that you constructed for rental dur- 
ing the war, provided there is no tenant 
in the home. In easing this restriction, the 
National Housing Agency emphasizes that 
present tenants cannot be evicted merely 
to make houses available for sale. Also, 
owners must get sale prices approved by 


FHA field offices. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tae Unrrep States 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material, 
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Where the wire and 
telephones went 


Somewhere in the Pacific, American soldiers and a native boy transport Signal Corps equipment by water buffalo. These animals often saved the day in bringing up heavy equipment. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


More graphic than words have been the on- 


the-spot photographs of what the telephone 


and electronic devices did in war. Wher: 


ever they are they bind our men together. 


The Bell System has concentrated its ener- 
gies on making this equipment for our 
armed forces. That has caused shortages of 
switchboards, central office equipment and 


telephones here at home. 
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THE REMAKING OF JAPAN: 
CONTROL FROM THE OUTSIDE 


Plan to End Occupation Within Two Years, Then Limit Imports 


Meagerness of islands’ 
resources for war unless 
supplemented from the sea 


The inside story of U.S. plans for the 
remaking of Japan now can be told. That 
story is based on the control of Japan 
from the outside rather than the inside. It 
adds up to the fact that U.S. occupation 
troops in Japan will return home within 
one or two years, not the five or more 
years previously thought necessary. 

Plans being applied to Japan differ wide- 
ly from controls being imposed upon Ger- 
many. They hinge on the fact that Japan 
is an island nation and has few of the re- 
sources within her home territory to sus- 
tain a war economy. 

Primary aims of these plans are to put 
an end forever to Japan’s ability to make 
war, and to do the job in the shortest pos- 
sible time and with a minimum number of 
American troops. The plans being followed 
were drawn up in Washington by top of- 
ficials of the State, War and Navy depart- 
ments, and were approved by President 
Truman after consultation with other Al- 
lied nations. They are being carried out in 
Japan by General of the Army Douglas 
MacArthur as the Supreme Allied Com- 
mander. 

How to control Japan? Two possible 
approaches to the problem of remaking 
Japan were threshed out by officials in 
Washington in the period leading up to 
the Japanese surrender. 

Internal control. One school of thought 
among these officials held that Japan would 
have to be treated like Germany, with 
close internal control of every’ phase of her 
life. Not only would all war industries have 
to be eliminated, but any others that could 
easily be converted to war would have to 
be supervised. 

This type of control would have involved 
five or more years of physical occupation 
of Japan by as many as 2,000,000 U.S. 
troops. It would have meant a constant 
financial drain on this country, with con- 
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sequent higher taxes, separation of occupa- 
tion forces from their families, and some- 
thing less than all-out reconversion of the 
U S. economy to peacetime production. 

External control. The other school of 
thought held that, in the case of Japan, 
such close internal control would not be 
necessary, and that, after a reasonably 
short period of occupation to assure com- 
plete disarming of Japan and honest elec- 
tions, the nation could be controlled from 
the outside by denying her shipping and by 
limiting her imports of raw materials. 

The fact that Japan is notably deficient 
in mary of the raw materials needed for 
making war clinched the argument. Coal 
available in Japan is of poor grades and 
not suited for steel manufac- 
ture. Iron ore is almost un- 
available. Rubber, cotton, met- 
als and minerals, and petro- 
leum have had to be imported 
to meet Japan’s requirements. 
Without these raw materials, 
and a merchant fleet to bring 
them to Japan, that country 
cannot wage war. 

For this reason, the second 
school of thought eventually 
won the day. The policy direc- 
tive under which General Mac- 
Arthur is operating is aimed 
at a quick transition to ex- 
ternal controls, and day-to-day 
news from Japan is to be inter- 
preted in the light of this aim. 

The uprooting of mili- 
farism in Japan, therefore, 
is to be left, so far as possible, 
to the Japanese. So long as the 
existing Japanese Government 
co-operates, General MacAr- 
thur is issuing his orders to 
the Japanese people through 
that Government. 

Religious freedom is to be 
stressed. If the Japanese wish 
to continue to regard the Em- 
peror as their spiritual leader, 
they may do so. At the same 


time, Christian missionaries from Western 
countries are to be free to continue their 
work, which was interrupted by the war. 

Freedom of speech. Censorship by the 
occupying forces is to be enforced only to 
prevent “publication which fails to adhere 
to the truth or which disturbs the public 
tranquility.” In this connection, “false or 
deceptive criticism of Allied powers” is pro- 
hibited. 

Peaceful elements in Japan are to be 
encouraged. One possible leader of these 
elements is Prince Fumimaro Konoye, who, 
as Premier in 1941, proposed a personal 
meeting with President Roosevelt to find 
a basis for peace. That proposal was re- 
jected by the U.S. Government because 
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THE JOB OF CLEANING UP 
«+. in the process—democracy? 
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YANK IN TOKYO‘S POST OFFICE 
.-. there will be little interfering with freedom 
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SUPPLIES FOR U. S$. OCCUPATION TROOPS 
-.. a five years’ flow cut to one or two? 


Japan’s civilian Government was ready to 
promise one thing while the Japanese mili- 
tary were doing the exact opposite. 

Prince Konoye says that, with the mili- 
tarists eliminated, the Japanese Govern- 
ment no longer will be “two-headed” and 
its word can be trusted. He declares that 
he himself was coerced by the militarists, 
and intimates that the Emperor would 
have preferred a peaceful course. Prince 
Konoye and others now propose that 
Japan become a constitutional monarchy, 
like. Great Britain, with the people exer- 
cising power through their elected repre- 
sentatives. 

Thus, it is hoped that, eventually, Japan 
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will become a genuine democracy. Devel- 
opment of a free society, however, is only 
one step in the plan for remaking Japan. 

Shifting of Japan’s economy from 
war to a peacetime basis is regarded as 
equally fundamental. Here, again, the Japa- 
nese leaders are to be given an opportun- 
ity to take the initiative, and this they al- 
ready have done by submitting plans of 
their own. Points on which the Americans 
and Japanese agree are these: 

War industries, such as the manufac- 
ture of airplanes, tanks, guns and ammuni- 
tion, are to be eliminated. 

Some heavy industry to support a mod- 
erately prosperous economy, however, is 


to be permitted. That would include a 
small steel industry, to take care of neces- 
sary construction, the making of farm im- 
plements and textile machinery, and light 
manufactures for export. 

Production of necessities is to be 
pushed. Many of the 10,000,000 Japanese 
expected to be unemployed by the end 
of this year will be encouraged to take up 
farming or fishing. Japan faces a 1946 
food shortage of 2,000,000 tons. But the 
shift to food production is made difficult 
by the facts that most arable land already 
is under cultivation and that fishing ships 
are lacking. Other workers are needed for 
the building of 5,000,000 homes. And, if 
cotton can be obtained, still others can 
go to work making textiles. 

A peaceful foreign trade is to be de- 
veloped as soon as Japan’s situation makes 
this possible. Production of silk, once her 
export mainstay, will be revived, but 10 
years will be required to re-establish silk 
plantations and processing plants. Even- 
tually, Japan can go back to exporting 
toys, light bulbs and other specialties, but 
some of the needed raw materials will 
have to be imported. 

In this respect, Japan’s problem is 
something like England’s in that she must 
import materials in order to export, and 
yet must export in order to pay for the 
necessary imports. She has suffered more 
bomb damage than England, but she does 
not have access to credits and most of her 
shipping has been destroyed. At best, 
Japan’s recovery in the field of foreign 
trade is certain to be slow. 

Summing up these problems, the 
position taken by U.S. officials is that, if 
the Japanese people will work as hard at 
peaceful production as they did at produc- 
ing for war, eventually they can regain a 
high place in manufacturing and trade. 

How long an occupation? Thus, the 
question of how long Japan is to be occu- 
pied really depends on the Japanese atti- 
tude. If the Emperor and the leaders he 
supports move promptly and sincerely to 
eliminate militarism, establish basic free- 
doms, and shift to a peacetime economy, 
occupation may last not more than one 
or two years. 

The period of control of Japan, how- 
ever, will be much longer. Under the plans 
now being followed, no chance is to be 
taken that Japan can engineer a quick 
comeback as a military power. After Gen- 
eral MacArthur and his occupation troops 
leave Japan, there will be continued con- 
trol from the outside. Imports of raw 
materials needed for war will be made 
under Allied supervision. Thus, in the long 
run, the Allies are relying on control from 
the outside, rather than on the perma- 
nence of Japan’s shift to peaceful inten- 
tions, to prevent that nation from going 
again on the warpath. 
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CAMPAIGN ISSUES IN THE MAKING: 
CONGRESS AS A TESTING GROUND 


Efforts of Democrats and Republicans to Win Veterans’ Vote in 1946 


Maneuvering over draft, 
Pearl Harbor inquiry and 
reconversion legislation 


Congress is making the issues now for 
the 1946 campaign. Democrats and Re- 
publicans are giving a preview of the argu- 
ments that they will take to the people of 
their home districts next autumn when 
they ask for re-election. 

In the maneuvering over a Pearl Har- 
bor investigation, in the approach to the 
draft problem, in the running arguments 
over full employment, job insurance, taxes 
and a half-dozen other problems of recon- 
version, Senators and Representatives are 
talking and voting with careful thought 
as to how those words and votes will ap- 
pear to the men and women who choose 
the officeholders in 1946. 

The campaign pattern is becoming clear- 
ly visible in the early tactics of the two 


parties. President Truman’s’ message 
brought an immediate response which 


signaled clearly that the nation’s first big- 
scale reconversion job had been the re- 
turn of politics to normal. Northern Dem- 
ocrats praised the message. Southerners 
said little. Republicans said Mr. Truman 
was out-New Dealing the New Deal. 


Specific issues show that the two parties 
are shaping up this way: 

Veterans. Each party as a party, and 
most Senators and Representatives as in- 
dividuals are gunning for the vote of the 
new war veterans in the next election. 
Democrats and Republicans alike are eager 
to put themselves on record as cordial 
friends of the returning servicemen. 

Democrats, because their party con- 
trols Congress, are claiming credit for the 
enactment of beneficial legislation for the 
veterans. Republicans are establishing a 
veterans’ division in their national com- 
mittee and appealing directly for the sup- 
port of the returning servicemen. The di- 
rector of this division will be a veteran. 

The reason for this scramble for veter- 
ans’ support is disclosed by one set oi ng- 
ures: The average number of votes cast in 
each congressional district for all candi- 
dates was about 100,000 in the 1944 elec- 
tion. But, if the returning veterans from 
World War II were divided evenly among 
the 435 congressional districts, each dis- 
trict would get about 30,000 voting vet- 
erans. There were few election contests in 
the last campaign that could not have 
been turned by 30,000 votes. 

The draft. The thought of these new 
voters, who are coming home with a much 


wider knowledge of public affairs than 
most of them had when they went away, 
has Congress in a state of jumpy nerves 
over the draft and the Army-Navy demo- 
bilization plans. Thousands of letters are 
piling in from mothers and fathers wanting 
their sons out of the Army and Navy, or 
demanding repeal of the draft law. 

Army officers now have little hope of 
being able to keep the draft going. The 
substitute that Congress is preparing prob- 
ably will provide for volunteer recruitment 
programs. Few expect this to provide as 
many men as the services want for their 
postwar occupation jobs, but the pressure 
is so intense that leaders think it cannot 
be withstood. 

On this point, some Republicans think 
they have the Democrats on the spot, 
whichever way the legislation turns. If 
the draft is maintained and demobiliza- 
tion is slow, the Democrats can be blamed 
by Republicans for keeping men in the 
service. If the recruitment program is sub- 
stituted and fails to provide enough men 
to do an adequate occupation job, the 
Democrats can be blamed for changing the 
law. 

Pearl Harbor. Democrats think the 
Republicans were playing a similar type 
of game on the Pearl Harbor investiga- 
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SENATORS TAFT, WHITE, VANDENBERG 
. . . politics led the nation’s reconversion field 
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tion vote. There, Republican House Lead- 
er Joseph W. Martin, Jr., sought to amend 
the resolution, to provide for equal repre- 
sentation by the two parties on the in- 
vestigating committee. 
The usual congressional committee gives 
a majority of the memberships to the 
. party that happens to be in control of 
Congress. Speaker Sam Rayburn took the 
floor to back up House Democratic Lead- 
er John W. McCormack in opposing the 
Martin move. The Martin amendment was 
beaten down by a straight party-line vote. 
But Democrats who analyzed the opera- 
tion are convinced that it was made to put 
Republicans in a position to call the final 
result of the inquiry a whitewash if the 
committee fails to find the evidence that 
Republicans would like to see produced. 





DEMOCRATS RAYBURN & McCORMACK 
... words once more will be tailored to votes 


These Democrats see in the renewed Pearl 
Harbor inquiry a reflection of the bitter 
anti-Roosevelt feeling that pervaded some 
sections of Congress for so long. 

The full-employment measure comes 
closer to illustrating the basic economic 
differences between the two parties, or be- 
tween pro-New Dealers and anti-New 
D> lers. The measure is on Mr. Truman’s 
“rm 12t” list. Democratic Leader Alben 
Barley is working it into the Senate pro- 
gram. Senate Democratic Whip Lister Hill 
is trying to find the votes to put it through. 

But many amendments are being of- 
fered, and the chances are that the bill 
will be rewritten before it reaches the 
flo-r. Some of the amendments offered by 
anti-New Deal Democratic Senators are 
not very different from those offered by 
such Republicans as Senator Taft, of Ohio. 
The principal issue is whether full em- 
ployment shall be assured, as proposed in 
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the pending Kilgore bill, or encouraged, 
as suggested by Senator Taft. 
Unemployment insurance falls into 
a somewhat similar category. The argu- 
ments raised against the measure are fall- 


‘ing more into a pro and anti-New Deal 


grouping than into a Republican-Demo- 
cratic classification. 

Taxes also reach into the differences 
of party and pro and anti-New Deal phi- 
losophy. Representative Knutson, of Min- 
nesota, the ranking Republican on the 
House Ways and Means Committee, has 
suggested a straight 20 per cent tax cut. 
But the Treasury prefers raising the per- 
sonal exemption and cutting the rate ma 
terially in lower brackets, with relatively 
slight reductions in upper-bracket rates. 

Such a cut would affect more persons 


and have less effect upon revenue. From 
the standpoint of the Treasury, it would 
reduce its bookkeeping. 

Some Republicans regard this kind of 
cut as one that would benefit several mil- 
lion small taxpayers in the lower-income 
class who have been fairly consistent sup- 
porters of the New Deal for the last 12 
years. They think more Democrats than 
Republicans would be benefited. 

Appropriations. On the other end of 
the revenue picture, Republicans and anti- 
New Deal Democrats are teaming up in 
the effort to trim down spending for what 
they call “social improvement” projects. 
They would like to see the Federal Gov- 
ernment shed quite a few of the activities 
that it has assumed in recent years. 

Yet, both Republicans and Democrats 
often are to be found favoring public works 
projects. The Senate is passing along to 
the House, with Senate approval, a meas- 


REPUBLICANS MARTIN & HALLECK 


ure to authorize $75,000,000 a year for 
five years for airport construction. [t 
passed the Senate by a voice vote, with 
bipartisan support. 

Congressional campaign. In large 
measure, each Senator and Representative 
is trying now to fit his votes and words to 
what he thinks his State and district want. 
Only Senate and House seats—aside from 
State and local posts—are at stake in 1946, 
Hach man is fairly free to make his own 
record and run on it. No national ticket is 
at stake; no national platform is involved, 

This makes the job harder for such men 
as Representative Halleck, of Indiana, 
chairman of the Republican Congressional 
Campaign. Committee, for Republican 


Leaders Martin in the House and White 
in the Senate. They are trying to unify the 





Republicans and develop a positive pro- 
gram pointed toward 1948. 

Republican program. Some semblance 
of such a program is beginning to emerge, 
but so slowly that eager young Repub- 
licans, representing districts where the 
CIO Political Action Committee is strong, 
are beginning to talk revolt against the 
party’s nationalists and the old-line Repub- 
lican leadership in the House. This ques- 
tion was raised last week at a Republican 
conference. 

Meanwhile, the United Nations organ- 
ization has been removed from partisan 
politics. Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), of 
Michigan, and _ Representative Eaton 
(Rep.) , of New Jersey, helped to work out 
the plan. But fighting points in the Repub- 
lican program that is taking shape are “se- 
curity against foreign isms and ideologies,” 
and seeing that America is not to “be made 
a ‘gravy bowl’ for an impoverished world.” 
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Just waiting 


No other period in motor car history has so strength- 
ened the loyalty of Cadillac owners as the years of 
nonproduction from which we are just emerging. 


Cadillac owners have always appreciated Cadillac’s 
inbuilt quality. But today, with the average age of 
all cars well over seven years, this appreciation is 
more deeply implanted than ever before. Cadillac 
owners have proof beyond doubt that their cars 
are not only enduringly beautiful and comfortable— 
but that they are a sound investment as well. 


That is one reason why an impartial wartime 
survey, covering three million owners of all makes 


Every Sunday Afternoon... GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION - 


_.GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 








for the day! 


of cars, shows Cadillac with the greatest owner 
loyalty in the automotive industry. Percentage-wise, 
more Cadillac owners said they would “repeat” 
on their present cars, when they buy again, than 
did the owners in any other group. 


And a great many more than our present owners 
are “Just waiting for the Day.” On every hand 
you hear other motorists—people who have owned 
cars of many makes—promising themselves: -“My 
Next Car will be a Cadillac.” The Cadillac cars 
they see on the highways are convincing evidence 
of the enduring quality of Cadillac craftsmanship. 
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If an 18th century chemist could analyze the materials in our 
automobiles, refrigerators, cameras, typewriters... he would 
report most of the metals “impure.” 

He would be right. By mastering the use of controlled 
“impurities” in metals, the metallurgist has given us alloys. 

Not satisfied, the metallurgist has devised subtle processing 
techniques that make metals and alloys many times stronger, 
harder, tougher, more responsive to machinists’ tools, more defiant 
to rust and corrosion. And he sets no limit to further progress. 


The science of metals has come of age only in the last century 


an 
MAL 


and a half, since the time when Paul Revere founded the com- 
pany that bears his name. As fabricators who, time and again, 
have helped manufacturers do the seemingly impossible with 
metals, Revere offers you the knowledge of the metallurgist 
merged with the skill of the artisan to meet your practical! prob- 
lems. Upon request, a Revere Technical Advisor will gladly con- 
sult with you about metals. Write to Revere Copper and Brass 
Incorporated — Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. Listen to the Human Adventure on the Mutual 
Network every Wednesday evening, 10 to 10:30 p.m., EW 
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BRITAIN’S BLEAK PROSPECTS 


Added Sacrifices Ahead for People as Alternative to Aid From U.S. 


Fewer comforts than in war 
if nation is forced to use 
output to build up exports 


The average Briton is not reaping the 
fruits of victory that people in this country 
are enjoying. Life in Britain goes on much 
the same as during the six years of war. 
Queues still form for food. Clothing is 
getting shabby and the ration allowance is 
too small to permit the average Briton to 
buy a new suit. Automobile travel for 
those who have cars is limited to 150 miles 
. month. A partial blackout is in force 
to save fuel. Prospects are that the winter 
ahead will be as cold and empty of com- 
fort as the war winters that preceded it. 

In contrast, Americans are speeding the 
end of most ration controls. Driving is 
unlimited. Store shelves are stocked with 
foods that everybody can buy without 
points. Automobiles, and _refrig- 
erators are to be available in quantity by 
Christmas. Americans are returning to 
normal in a hurry. 

This is the picture behind current 
Anglo-American discussions aimed at im- 
proving Britain’s economic position. The 
British difficulty is that the United King- 
dom must import to eat and to export. 
During the war, Lend-Lease and Canadian 
mutual aid provided food and materials 
without the need for Britain to export to 
earn the funds for payment. This, says 
Ambassador Halifax, chief of the British 
delegation, enabled Britain to devote more 
of her productive capacity to the war effort 
than any other country. 

Now, ending of Lend-Lease again puts 
on Britain the necessity of exporting to 
support her needed volume of imports. 
But, with a net change for the worse of 
some $20,000,000,000 in Britain’s financial 
position as compared with 1939, the British 
people are wondering how they can raise 
living standards at home to prewar levels 
without shouldering debts they cannot 
pay, and without sacrificing the exports 
-hecessary to earn money to pay for im- 
ports. 

Here, in outline, is life as the average 
Briton faces it in the months ahead: 

Food. Rationing of foods is continuing, 
and, in some cases, quantities available 
have been cut since victory. Ice-cream 
production is down to 40 per cent of pre- 
war, compared with a recent 60 per cent. 
Output of jams has been cut. Children 
under 5 and expectant mothers receive one 
pint of milk a day. All others receive only 
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three pints a week. The meat ration is 
about one pound a week. Cooking fats 
are limited to one ounce a week per 
person; cheese to two ounces, and bacon 
to three ounces. Citrus fruits are almost 
unprocurable except for children. And 
Britons are fortunate if they can _pro- 
cure an egg a week. The only small lux- 
ury permitted Britons is one-half pound 
of sugar a week. 

This picture is improved somewhat by 
the fact that the British people, under 





use. Busses stop running at 10 p.m. to 
save gasoline. And lighted window dis- 
plays are prohibited. 

Taxes. After allowances for dependents, 
considerably less than those granted tax- 
payers in this country, Britons pay a 3214 
per cent tax on the first $660 of taxable 
income and 50 per cent on additional in- 
come. Income above $8,000 is subject to 
surtaxes. The result is that a married man 
with two children earning $5,000 a year 
pays out $1,655 in taxes. But British 
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BRITISH MARKET 
... the fruits of victory had little flavor 


Government sponsorship, are eating more 
protective foods, such as dairy products 
and vegetables, than they did before the 
war. The poorest third of the population 
for the first time is getting enough food 
for good health. And schools, factories and 
farms are serving off-ration meals. 
Clothing. Britons now have a 24-point 
clothing ration to last them through next 
April. A woolen suit costs 26 points; a 
shirt, 5 points; a woolen dress, 11 points, 
and stockings, 4 points. And the Govern- 
ment has announced that rationing of 
clothes may continue for two or three years. 
Housing. Five milliom Britons have lost 
their homes, mostly in Southern England. 
They are doubling up with others or are 
living in discomfort. Housing is expected 
to be short for many years to come. 
Heat, transportation. Hours for heat- 
ing homes are limited to conserve fuel. 
There is a minimum of hot water for home 


Treasury officials say taxes cannot be 
lowered for fear of forcing a price increase 
on the limited amount of goods that 
are available. 

No lessening of these restrictions is 
expected for some time. Home production 
of foods during the war covered only two 
thirds of total consumption. The balance 
came in from countries accepting sterling 
in payment or under Lend-Lease. Now a 
substitute must be found for the 10 per 
cent that came in under Lend-Lease or 
rations must be cut by that amount. 

The Government is asking Britons to 
forego their share of increased civilian- 
goods production so that exports can be 
built up. Only if current Anglo-American 
financial discussions produce a solution fa- 
vorable to Britain can this picture be im- 
proved, members of the British delegation 
say. The alternative is to tighten Britain’s 
belt still further. 
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America’s Navy of the Future: 


Pacific Experience as a Guide 
Costly Lessons of Pearl Harbor, Okinawa on Need for Ship Dispersal 


Greater stress on aircraft 
carriers. Continued value 
of battleships, submarines 


Lessons learned by the Navy in the 
Pacific war just ended now are being laid 
‘before the country along with plans for a 
postwar fleet. 

Some of the lessons were costly, as the 
accompanying charts show. Losses at Pearl 
Harbor and Okinawa revealed weaknesses 
of strategy that the Navy hopes never will 
be repeated. Other lessons were learned at 
no great cost, and came out of prompt 
realization of changes forced by modern 
methods of fighting. 

One possible lesson, however, is only be- 
gmning to be faced. That is the effect of 
the atomic bomb on the navies of the fu- 
ture. Until tests are made, this big ques- 
tion mark will hang over the Navy’s post- 
war plans, and Congress may go slowly in 
ratifying those plans. 

Not all of the lessons learned by the 
Navy represent changes. A number of old 
principles have been reaffirmed, in some 
cases with a new application. The classic 
doctrines laid down many years ago by 
Rear Admiral Alfred Thayer Mahan, father 
of modern naval strategy, are held to be 
still valid, even in the changed conditions 
of today. 

The Mahan principle that the fleet 
should concentrate its strength still holds, 
even though in the war just ended the fleet 
often was split up into task forces. Ac- 
tually, the Navy operated on the principle 
of keeping a big enough fleet available to 
deal with anything the enemy could send 
against it. The Japanese admirals also rec- 
ognized this principle, although they ap- 
peared to violate it when they sent their 
fleet into action piecemeal. American naval 
men explain that, in the later stages of the 
war, the Japanese admirals knew that, if 
they sent all their fleet into action at once, 
it would all be sunk. 

Present plans for the United States post- 
war fleet, in which a total of 1,079 out of 
1,308 combat ships would be retained, 
likewise observe this Mahan _ principle. 
The Navy proposes to keep a fleet big 
enough to deal with anything that con- 
ceivably can be sent against it in the 
foreseeable future. 

At Pearl Harbor, the fleet was concen- 
trated in a way that disregarded the dan- 
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gers of air attack, unknown in Admiral 
Mahan’s day. As a result, one ship was 
sunk, 18 were damaged, 95 Navy planes 
were destroyed, and nearly 4,000 in the 
Navy and Marine Corps were casualties. 
The lesson drawn by naval men from that 


experience is that, while a fleet should be 


kept near its supply and repair facilities 
and should be kept in position for quick 
assembly if necessary, it should be suffi- 
ciently dispersed so as not to present an 
easy target to bombing from the air. 

At Okinawa, last spring, the fleet again 
was concentrated in such a way as to offer 
an attractive target to the Japanese. 
Losses dwarfed those at Pearl Harbor, with 
30 ships sunk, 223 ships damaged, 505 
Navy planes destroyed, and nearly 25,000 
Navy and Marine Corps casualties. The 
trouble at Okinawa was not carelessness 


or lack of realization of the danger. The ~ 


fleet could not avoid taking punishment 
from the Japanese suicide bombers as long 
as its presence was needed in support of 
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the land campaign. Some military men, 
however, are of the opinion that most of 
these losses might have been avoided if 
the lane) campaign had been planned as a 
quick affair instead of being long drawn 
out. 

Other important lessons from the re- 
cent war show up in the types of ships 
the Navy hopes to retain. 

Aircraft carriers represent perhaps the 
most striking shift from the Navy’s pre- 
war make-up. The Navy wants to keep 
three carriers of 42,000 tons, 24 carriers 
of 27,000 tons, 10 light carriers of 11,000 
tons, and 79 escort carriers. In the Pacific 
war, the aircraft carrier proved to be the 
Navy’s most effective striking arm. Car- 
rier planes not only sank the enemy’s 
ships in battle at sea, but took the fight 
to the enemy’s homeland. Present naval 
opinion is that the carrier soon may be 
obsolete as a means of transporting the 
fighter planes over long distances to reach 
the enemy. Land-based planes probably 
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will be able to span the oceans and strike 
anywhere. But the carrier planes still will 
be needed to provide an air umbrella for 
the fleet whenever it goes to sea. 
Battleships remain an essential part of 
the Navy’s make-up, under the proposals 
laid before Congress. The plan is to keep 
18 out of the 24 battleships now in opera- 
tion, scrapping only those considered ob- 
solete. After all the arguments as to 
whether the airplane had reduced the bat- 
tleship to impotence, the war demonstrat- 
ed that there still was an important place 
for the battleship as an anchor of defense 
in a naval task force. Also, battleships 


proved valuable in bombarding the coast 
of Japan. Present outlook is that, as long 
as other navies are built around battle- 
ships, the United States will cling to her 
own. 

The wartime shifts toward emphasis 
on speed, thicker deck armor as protec- 
tion against air attack, and greater anti- 
aircraft fire power will be retained. Where- 
as in years past the big battleships were 
much slower than other vessels in the fleet, 
modern improvements made it possible to 
increase their speed by one third and thus 
permitted them to operate as powerful de- 
fensive units in a highly mobile task force. 


—U. 8. Navy Photos 
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Cruisers, like battleships, are held to be 
needed as long as ships of similar type 
are included in other navies. The postwar 
plans provide for keeping 82 cruisers, of 
which three are classified as large, 31 as 
heavy and 48 as light. 

Destroyers would be needed by the 
U.S., however, even if other navies had 
none. The recent war showed that they 
have an indispensable function in track- 
ing down submarines. Therefore, the Navy 
proposes to keep 367 destroyers and 296 
destroyer escorts. 

Submarines, like destroyers, have a use- 
fulness of their own, regardless of the 
types of ships other fleets possess. They 


are needed for preying on enemy shipping. 


In the war just ended, U.S. submarines 
were credited with sinking the major por- 
tion of Japan’s cargo ships, and- thus play- 
ing a vital role in the blockade of Japan. 
For this reason the Navy wants to keep 
200 of the 263 submarines now in opera- 
tion. 

That brief summary gives a picture of 
what is proposed for the postwar Navy, 
and why. About one third of the ships 
would be kept in full commission and the 
remainder placed in reserve. 

As to bases in the Pacific Ocean, con- 
trol of these by the U.S. is held to be 
essential, if for no other reason than to 
keep them out of the hands of a future 
enemy. In the recent war, they were vital 
both for planes and for ships. In a future 
war, they might not be needed for planes 
that could span the ocean, but they still 
would be useful for supplying and repair- 
ing ships. 

As to the atomic bomb, Navy men 
are frank to admit that they do not yet 
know what its ultimate effect on naval 
strategy will be. Only actual tests can 
begin to give the answer. In the meantime, 
however, they argue that the nation 
should keep all that is useful from its 
great investment in a fleet that has swept 
the oceans and played an indispensable 
part in winning the final victory. 
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CLEARING OUT WAR SURPLUSES: 
FIXED PRICES FOR QUICK SALE 


Policy in Disposing of $600,000,000 in Auto Parts and Other Items 


Danger that holding back 
of most-desired goods 
may cause a glut later 


The Government’s first big sale of sur- 
plus consumer goods is under way. It rep- 
resents $600,000,000 in new merchandise, 
and it is only a trickle in the flood of 
products that will be turned back even- 
tually by the armed forces. 

The Department of Commerce now is 
offering established dealers a $300,000.000 
assortment of automotive spare parts, plus 
$300,000,000 worth of such items as tobac- 
co pouches and pipes, book matches, cot- 
ton mattresses and pillows, camp _ beds, 
folding chairs, dry-cell batteries, Navy 
pea jackets and raincoats. Sale of these 
goods, to be at fixed prices, is a new ven- 
ture in property disposal. Soon another 
$90,000,000 of surplus Navy goods, includ- 
ing soap products, shoes, canned foods, 
textiles and building materials, will be of- 
fered to dealers on the same terms. 

Goal is to get surplus consumer goods 


to retail customers quickly, in order to 


bridge a scarcity gap while manufacturers 
are reconverting to peacetime production. 
Against red-tape tangles and past delays, 
the Government hopes to get consumer- 
goods surpluses out of the way before new 
“reconversion” products go to market. 

Method is to sell military surpluses 
to regular wholesalers and retailers at fixed 
prices for resale to the public. First goods 
of the current sale should be on store 
shelves by October. 

Trouble is that there may be small 
market demand for many of the things on 
sale. Not much merchandise for which 
there is a ready market has been declared 
surplus by the military. There is uncer- 
tainty over the time when such scarce 
items as bed sheets, binoculars and photo- 
graphic film will be released. Clothing and 
underwear, for which there is a ready de- 
mand, still are being held in military ware- 
houses, except for special-purpose apparel. 
Commerce Department officials, handling 
the disposal of surplus consumer goods, 
receive but short notice from the Army 
and Navy on merchandise to be released. 
Frequently, goods are withdrawn from the 
list a few hours after they are declared sur- 
plus. That happened to bed sheets recently. 

Consequently, despite pressure for quick 
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sale, much of the present $600,000 000 
worth of merchandise may still be unsold 
for six months or a year. There are many 
things, such as unattractive packaging 
and shop wear from long storage, that 
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operators can buy the surplus consumer 
goods. Before they can order they must 
fill out a form showing the Government 
that they are buying for resale to the 
public through an established, going con. 


mn 





—Official British 


ARMY PX: EXAMPLE IN RAPID SELLING 
. .. businessmen are offered the same incentive 


may hamper sales to civilian consumers. 

But slowness of buyers to take the 
items offered would not check the flow of 
military surplus to the market. Products 
will be released at a steadily increasing 
tempo in the days and weeks ahead, and 
could cause a merchandising glut in some 
things unless a way is found to move 
them speedily into the hands of consum- 
ers. It is against such a possibility that the 
Department of Commerce devised its 
fixed-price disposal program which now 
is getting into full operation. So interested 
merchants and buyers will know exactly 
how to shop for surplus consumer goods, 
here is the program in detail: 

Sale is conducted through regular mer- 
chandising methods. The Government gets 
out illustrated brochures describing prod- 
ucts available and offering credit terms 
for quick orders. It is a mail advertising 
campaign similar to those used by many 
private manufacturers. 

Customers. Only established whole- 
salers, distributors, chain and retail store 


cern. In fact, the Government’s sale no- 
tices go only to firms on accepted mailing 
lists of merchandisers. 

Distribution. To assure an even sales 
spread of surplus consumer goods, the 
actual transactions between the Gover- 
ment and merchants are handled by Il 
regional surplus property offices located in 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Cineir- 
nati, Chicago, Atlanta, Forth Worth, Kan- 
sas City, Denver, San Francisco and Seat- 
tle. Each city represents a trade zone, and 
each zone is assigned a quota of available 
goods. That is intended to provide every 
potential customer a chance to buy. How- 
ever, quotas can and will be shifted to 
meet demands. For example, if a product 
sells rapidly in Region 1 and lags in Re 
gion 9, the Government will draw out of 
Region 9’s quota to fill orders for Region 1. 

Sales are made in small lots, and small 
orders are filled first. That is intended to 
assure small businessmen an appropriate 
share of surplus goods. They cannot be 
squeezed out of the buying by competitors 
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who place large orders that would exhaust 
the supply. 

Prices. Market surveys are made in ad- 
vance of most sales. Prices are fixed in 
consideration of demand, competition and 
other factors. Trade discounts are allowed. 
There are separate pricings for wholesalers 
and retailers, assuring each a profit margin. 
The ultimate retail price on all products is 
at or below normal OPA ceilings. 

Ultimate consumers. Surplus consumer 
goods eventually go to the ordinary house- 
hold shopper. Generally, articles are re- 
tailed at OPA ceiling prices. Thus, there 
are no priorities favoring veterans, farm- 
ers or any other groups in the ultimate 
purchases. The merchandise winds up on 
the counters of regular retail stores to be 
sold to the public on a first-come-first- 
served basis. 

Every effort is made to speed the sales 
and prevent the flow of surplus goods 
from damming up in some trade channel. 
For that reason, orders must be placed 
in the hands of the Government within 
15 days after an article is advertised for 
sale. Purchases, for the most part, are 
made by money order or certified check, 
although credit terms can be arranged in 
some instances. The potential buyer who 
fails to place his order within 15 days may 
find the product withdrawn from sale. He 
has no way of knowing whether it will be 
reoffered later. Thus, the incentive is to 
act promptly. 

Exact inventories on items put on the 
market are not made public. The official 
explanation is that the armed forces can- 
not tell long in advance what quantity of 
2 particular product may be found to be 
surplus. However, there may be this other 
explanation: If merchants knew the exact 








supply of an article, they could tell in 
advance whether the supply was more or 
less than the demand. On articles which 
become surplus in huge quantities, they 
might hold off buying in the hope of a 
lower price, and thus slow down the dis- 
posal of surpluses. 

Private industry. That, in turn, would 
tend to force surplus consumer goods into 
competition with the products of private 
industry once they begin arriving at mark- 
et, and such competition is a thing the 
Government is determined to avoid. The 
hurry to get goods out of the way of “re- 
conversion” merchandise is one explana- 
tion for using the fixed-price sale method 


ARMY BEDDING 
There will be no dumping... 


instead of spot sales at auction. Surplus- 
property experts are convinced it is a 
quicker method of disposing of new mer- 
chandise, because it eliminates red tape 
and splits the goods into small lots for 
access to the maximum number of con- 
sumers, Auction and sealed-bid sales still 
will be used to dispose of such things as 
used trucks and used heavy machinery. 

Businessmen have been worrying that 
great quantities of goods will be dumped 
on the market as surpluses just at the time 
the regularly established trade is ready to 
supply civilian needs again. But officials in- 
sist that will not be allowed to happen. 
When it threatens, surpJus goods will be 
taken off the domestic market to make way 
for the products of private industry. 

Market seeds. Once private industry 
catches up, the Government plan is to di- 
vert surplus consumer goods to export 
trade or place the merchandise in schools 
and other public institutions. Much of the 
goods that are to come out of Army and 
Navy warehouses in the future will be 
shipped all over the world into an ex- 
panded U.S. foreign trade. Even in that 
case, however, surplus property will not 
be in competition with the products of 
American business. 

The theory is that surplus goods sent 
overseas will serve to acquaint the rest 
of the world with U.S. products and thus 
create a demand among new users that 
will become permanent. The same theory 
applies to putting surplus goods in public 
institutions. They would become familiar 
with, and perhaps dependent upon, many 
products they never used before. 

Thus, surplus property may become the 
seed for growing new markets for this 
country’s postwar industrial production. 





—Acme, European 


MILITARY SURPLUSES: AUTOMOTIVE SPARE PARTS & OTHER CONSUMER ACCESSORIES 
... the technique: fixed-price sales instead of spot sales at auctions 
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Nation’s Strike Outlook: 
Flare-up, Followed by Lull 


Tendency to Postpone a Showdown on Issues 
Pending Outcome of Labor-Management Meeting 


Better employer-employe 
relations with end of WLB 
and easing of wage controls 


Statistics are beginning to suggest that 
this country may be in for an epidemic of 
reconversion strikes. Ending of the war has 
brought an upsurge in the number of 
walkouts. Unions no longer feel the re- 
straint of the no-strike pledge. Strike elec- 
tions under Government supervision have 
doubled in recent weeks. The Ford Motor 
Co. laid off 50,000 men and virtually shut 
down its operations because of strikes 
against its suppliers. 

Yet, despite the statistics, there is rea- 
son to believe that the recent rash of 
strikes may be short-lived. The official 
view is that this war is not to be followed 
immediately by a period of labor unrest 
such as the aftermath of the first World 
War. What now is foreseen is a short pe- 
riod of strike activity, followed by a lull 
that may continue with little interruption 
until industry has shaken down to normal 
peacetime operations. Beyond that, the fu- 
ture is more uncertain. 

Factors that prompt officials to reason 
as they do are these: 

Labor - management conference. 
Many unions and employers are showing 
willingness to postpone settlement of 
contract issues now in dispute until the la- 
bor-management conference called by Pres- 
ident Truman has been held. This confer- 
ence, to convene in late October or early 
November, was called for the purpose of 
working out means of minimizing labor 
disputes. Out of it may grow a new plan 
for adjusting disputes that will eliminate 
some of the causes of strikes. The prospect 
of industry and labor being able to arrive 
at an agreement to reduce disputes is ex- 
pected to act as a deterrent to strikes. If 
the conference should break up without 
agreement, the prospect of holding down 
strikes would not be bright. 

The specter of unemployment. It is 
argued that workers facing the loss of jobs 
will hesitate to strike. Their first concern 
will be to hold on to jobs that carry hope 
of permanence. Unions threatened with 
heavy loss of membership as workers are 
laid. off will tend to move cautiously. A 
period of unemployment and job changing 
it not a propitious time to strike. 
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Liquidation of WLB. One frequent 
cause of wartime strikes—the slowness of 
Government arbitration machinery—is be- 
ing removed with the liquidation of the 
War Labor Board. In winding up its af- 
fairs, WLB is returning numerous cases to 
collective bargaining. There will be little 
excuse in the future for a union to call a 
strike in an attempt to force WLB into 
speedy action. Likewise, modification of 
wage controls to permit wage increases 
within existing price structures has elimi- 
nated another important strike cause. 


No-strike pledge. Although union 


strike month and September promises to 
be heavier. Walkouts in automobile and 
rubber plants have delayed reconversion 
of those industries. Rank-and-file factory 
workers have not been the only ones on 
strike. They have been joined by white- 
collar workers, foremen and radio engi- 
neers. 

Strike elections, conducted by the 
National Labor Relations Board, were 
more numerous in August than in any 
month since the Government established 
machinery for the taking of strike votes. 
That month brought 67 elections, more 
than two a day, as against an average for 
two years of 29 a month. A total of 194 
strike notices were filed in August, against 
an all-time monthly average of 104. The 
August rate both for elections and strike 
notices is continuing in September. 

Issues behind this outbreak of strikes 
are varied. They follow no particular pat- 
tern. Wages sometimes are in dispute, but 
not as often as would be presumed. Other 
issues include the discharge of union offi- 
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«++ question of timing and testing 


leaders now consider the no-strike pledge 
to be dead, few have given rank-and-file 
locals a go-ahead to strike when they 
please. Instead, a poliey of restraint is 
urged. Stress is being laid on the impor- 
tance of respecting agreements against 
striking during the life of a contract. 

Those are some of the reasons why of- 
ficials believe this country is not soon to 
be torn by industrial strife. However, if 
their reasoning is to be borne out, there 
must be a shift before long in the present 
upward trend of strikes. What the statis- 
tics now show is the following: 

Strikes have been on the increase for 
several weeks. 


August was a_ heavy, 


cials; problems of seniority, promotions 
and layoffs; refusal of an employer to 
comply with a WLB decision; changes in 
working hours; delays in _ transferring 
workers, etc. In one plant, workers struck 
for pay for two holidays celebrating defeat 
of Japan and lost more than three weeks’ 
pay trying to collect it. 

The rising strike trend is partially ex- 
plained as an attempt by some unions to 
test their strength against employers who 
are in a hurry to reconvert their plants. 
If the unions find these employers willing 
to delay conversion to resist these de- 
mands, the strike pressure should be eased. 
That, at least, is the official view. 
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Through 73 years of paper making .. . and 
long years of ceaseless scientific research, 
Kimberly-Clark has achieved a standard of 
quality that is recognized by printers and 
paper buyers throughout the world. 

And uniformity of that high quality is 
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Federal Trucks Now Available! 


Federal is already producing many post-war 
models for civilian use. Deliveries are being 
made on orders subject to date of receipt. 





Federal is proud of its fourth citation 
from the War Department for meritor- 
ious achievement in producing motor 
trucks for the Armed Services. 


FEDERALS HAVE WON « « « 
By Costing Less to Run! 


@ Federal Trucks now provide a range of sizes and models from medium to 
highest tonnage capacities. They economically and more efficiently serve in the 
transportation of dairy products, lumber, fuels, building materials, earth moving, 
freight, perishables, furniture, passengers, beverages, and a host of other 
important haulage requirements. 

You'll find Federal Trucks offering a broader choice of capacity ratings to fit 
almost any and every motor truck use. And because they are buit in such a wide 
range of sizes, they insure long-lived dependability and low maintenance 
costs. Their proved engineering design based on 35 years cf exclusive truck 
manufacturing is a further guarantee of reliability and stamina, They match the 
need for economical first cost, coupled with oulstanding milcage performance. 
Consult your nearest Federal Dealer on deliveries for civilian use—or write the 
factory. Post yourself on Federal’s new series of motor trucks to help solve your 
transport problems. 

FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK CO, @ DETROIT 9, MICHIGAN 
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HURDLES FOR PHILIPPINE LIBERTY 


Political Split That May Delay Independence Till After Free Election 


Trouble ahead for Islands if 
they must cope with tariffs 
and war losses on their own 


The Philippines now are facing problems 
that may make achievement of real in- 
dependence impossible within the next few 
years. Those problems will be on the door- 
step of U.S. High Commissioner Paul V. 
McNutt when he reaches Manila. They 
involve so many social, economic and po- 
litical changes that some Washington offi- 
cials believe the U.S. experiment in grant- 
ing independence to the Philippines may 
serve as a deterrent to other colonial pow- 
ers, instead of inducing them to follow suit. 

Compelling circumstances. Several 
facts compel these adjustments. One is 
that, unless the Philippme Independence 
Act is amended, free trade with the U.S. 
will end automatically next July. For the 
Philippines, this means finding new mar- 
kets or adjusting costs to offset tariffs. An- 
other fact is that war has destroyed most 
Philippine production facilities, especially 
for sugar, mainstay of Island economy. 
Also, President Sergio Osmena’s Govern- 
ment is almost bankrupt. And a political 
split is developing. Former collaboration- 
ists and those who favor control by the 
wealthy class are competing with each 
other for dominance that would defeat 
efforts of popular leaders to improve the 
lot of tenant farmers, who make up the 
bulk of the Filinino population. 

Present problems of the Philippines 
go back to 1909, when reciprocal free trade 
with the U.S. began. Since then Philippine 
production, enjoying free access to U.S. 
markets, developed to satisfy U.S. needs. 
Before the war just ended, 30 per cent 
of the Philippines’ national income and 40 
per cent of their governmental revenue was 
derived from trade with this country. The 
Islands, in turn, became the sixth best 
market for American exports. 

In 1934, the Tydings-McDuffie Act con- 
ferred independence on the Islands effective 
in 1946, with an interim period of economic 
adjustments designed to cushion the loss 
of duty-free U.S. markets. War with Japan 
upset these plans. And the industries, re- 
sources and markets that the Filipinos 
were depending upon to replace U.S. buy- 
ing were damaged or destroyed. Neverthe- 
less, the Philippine Government emphasizes 
that independence will arrive by July 4 of 
next year, This raises the question of what 
the U.S, will do to help ease the transition 
from a colonial to an independent country. 
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Need for U.S. aid to solve this prob- 
lem is admitted by Filipinos, Congressmen 
and those connected with Island affairs. 

War damage. One big reason for this 
need is war damage, estimated variously 
at $200,000,000 to $1,250,000,000. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, in December, 1941, stated 
that war damage to the Philippines would 
be made good by this country. 

The problem in connection with war 
damages comes from the fact that, under 
the law, all losses suffered before June 30, 
1942, are to be paid on the basis of claims, 
whereas those incurred after June 30, 1942, 
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will be paid only if war-risk insurance was 
taken out with the U.S. Government. For 
the people in the Philippines this was im- 
possible, as the Islands at that time were 
occupied by Japan. Most of the war dam- 
age incurred, therefore, involves no legal 
claim for repayment. But Senator Tydings 
(Dem.), of Maryland, coauthor of the 
Philippine Independence Act, has stated 
that claims made will be paid, and that 
U.S. funds will be supplied for reconstruc- 
tion of transport facilities to help the 
Islands rebuild their economy. 
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Prospective tariffs pose a second reason 
why American aid is needed. When full 
U.S. tariffs are levied against Philippine 
exports, the bulk of these will be unable 
to compete in American markets owing 
to the great shipping distance involved. 
At the same time, U.S. exports to the 
Philippines would have to pay duties. A 
gradual stepping up of tariffs is proposed 
in order to soften the blow to the Philip- 
pine economy. Senator Tydings believes 
Congress will grant the Islands trade pref- 
erences for 25 years. The likelihood is that 
the importance of sugar in the Island econ- 
omy, normally 1,000,000 tons 
produced each year, will drop 
during this period. But, accord- 
ing to Senator Tydings, the 
Philippines have the resources 
to make new products for new 
markets. 

The presence of collabora- 
tionists in the Philippine Gov- 
ernment is a third reason why 
U.S. aid may be needed to as- 
sure real independence. The 
great majority of prewar Fili- 
pino officeholders stayed on 
under the Japanese or joined 
the puppet government, ac- 
cording to officials in Washing- 
ton. These officials hold con- 
flicting views as to whether 
this collaboration was inten- 
tional or forced upon the Fili- 
pinos. The fear is expressed 
that, with independence, those 
actually guilty of collabora- 
tion will gain control of the 
Government, and that, there- 
fore, the U. S. should make sure 
that secret elections are held 
before relinquishing control. 

This problem is splitting 
Filipinos into two groups. Prin- 
cipal opposition to the present 
order of things is the Huk- 
Bala-Jap, or People’s Army 
Against the Japanese, organized during the 
war. This party is pressing for agrarian re- 
forms. Its ideas are spreading from Luzon 
to the other islands. By the time elections 
are held, this group may gain sufficient 
backing to contest the old-line politicians. 

These are the main problems facing 
Filipinos, and facing Mr. McNutt as rep- 
resentative of the U.S. They were shown 
to him on his recent visit- to the Islands. 
How they are solved may determine the 
success or failure of the experiment in 
granting independence to the Philippines. 
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Coming Upturn in Travel: 


Business Now, Pleasure Soon 
Obstacle in Coach, Plane and Ship Shortages Though Rules Are Off 


Record tourist boom that is 
to begin this year by auto, 
later in trips by other means 


Civilian travel now is opening up rapidly, 
particularly for businessmen. Removal of 
most wartime restrictions provides imme- 
diate incentive to step up business trips 
which help revive normal trade. Pleasure 
travel will be difficult at home and al- 
most impossible abroad for many weeks 
to come. 

Millions of U.S. citizens are anxious to 
be on the move, either for business or for 
pleasure. For those two groups, here is the 
present outlook: 

Travel in U.S. is easing and will con- 
tinue to do so. Conventions can be re- 
sumed and group travel will be possible 
after October 1. It will be next spring, 
however, before the leisurely comfort of 
prewar vacationing returns to all parts of 
the country. 

Travel abroad still is in the uncertain 
future for all except useful business trips. 
Sea-voyage priorities are removed, and 
priorities on air travel are to go off on Oc- 
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tober 15. But passports are needed for most 
trips, and the Government, anxious to get 
into an expanded foreign trade, will put 
business travel far ahead of pleasure trips 
in passing on passport applications. 

Latin America, Canada and Alaska 
probably will be the first havens for post- 
war vacationists. European touring will 
be uncomfortable and difficult for a long 
time. It may be back to something near 
normal by midsummer of 1946 in some 
areas, but revival will lag until 1947 in 
others. 

A tourist boom is building up, however, 
and when traveling by U.S. citizens at- 
tains full growth it will be on a scale un- 
dreamed of before the war. Government 
experts predict that, by 1950, United 
States tourists will be spending $1,250,- 
000,000 annually abroad. Tourist dollars 
of the future will go a long way toward 
reviving economies of many European 
countries. 

Travel bars are down on practically 
all forms of transportation in this country 
now. But the shortage of equipment, the 
necessities of military transportation and 


business trips will hamper the travel of 
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vacationists who just want to go along for 
the ride. 

Railroad and bus trips are unrestricted 
for civilians, save for a fourteen-day limit 
on reservations and the ban on sleeping- 
car accommodations for trips of less than 
450 miles. Railroads are free to restore 
convention specials, excursion and resort 
trips. But most lines do not have the 
necessary surplus equipment. 

To ease the pressure on rail travel, 1,200 
special troop sleepers and 400 kitchen cars 
now are on order. Some will be delivered 
this month. As they go into service for 
troop transport, regular equipment will 
become increasingly available for United 
States civilians. 

Automobiles are expected on the high- 
ways in growing numbers the remainder of 
this year, and motoring will reach, by next 
summer, a level higher than ever before. 
The only wartime regulation still confront- 
ing automobile owners is that on tires. 
Passenger tires probably will be among the 
last things removed from rationing. 

Air priorities on domestic commercial 
air lines already have been relaxed. They 
will be removed entirely by Oct. 15. New 
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Businessmen will have the edge on tourists for some time to come 
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rate schedules make air travel in some 
instances cheaper than riding in a lower 
berth on a first-class train. But passenger 
lists are long, and air lines, toe, have less 
equipment than they need. 

Vacation housing is improving as the 
Army and Navy turn back many of the 
big resort hotels. Food problems are dis- 
appearing. The Government is telling tour- 
ist-camp and motor-court operators to pre- 
pare now for an unprecedented volume of 
business during the remainder of this year 
and next. 

Resort areas are busy. Winter lodges 
closed during the war years are to reopen. 
Florida and California expect thousands 
of visitors. A recent survey showed that 
nine tenths of the people planning trips 
want to visit one or the other of those 
States. Nevertheless, it will be next sum- 
mer before the travel movement is in full 
stride. 

The trip abroad is a different matter. 
Theoretically, most of Europe now is open 
to visitors. But the State Department will 
insist that trips be economically useful, 
either to the U. S. or to the country visited. 
Practically all ships are tied up in a world 
shipping poel with no room for tourists. 
Once these ships are returned to private 
operation, weeks of reconversion work will 
be necessary to refit them for civilian 
traffic. 

Europe itself is in no condition now to 
accommodate American tourists on any- 
thing but a business-trip basis. Internal 
transportation is bad, at best, and com- 
pletely stalled in some cases. Food and 
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housing are inadequate. An analysis of the 
travel outlook abroad shows: 

Scandinavia probably will be the first 
region available to foreign travelers. That 
may come next summer, but not before. 

The Low Countries should be next. 
Travelers may find things near normal 
there by late summer, 1946. 

England, anxious for tourist dollars, is 
not ready to accommodate visitors in any 
substantial numbers. Hotel space and hous- 
ing generally present an immediate prob- 
lem. Food is scarce. Not even two-way 
holiday traffic between Britain and the 
Continent can be started until the hous- 
ing problem is solved. England may be 
ready for tourist trade by the end of next 
summer, but travel comforts will not be up 
to prewar levels. 

France, Italy and the Balkans are 
plagued by housing, food and transporta- 
tion worries, and will continue that way 
for some time to come. 

Switzerland is in good condition, but 
the ordinary tourist has no way to get 
there. Surface transportation across Europe 
is slow and uncertain. Commercial air lines 
are not yet equipped for volume traffic. 

Portugal is about the only European 
country now ready for U.S. sightseers, 
but it never has attracted many tourists 
in the past. 

Latin America, along with other south- 
ern points, thus is the first hope for po- 
tential U.S. voyagers who are not travel- 
ing for business reasons. Several of those 
countries are bidding for the tourist trade, 
but the problem of getting to them still 
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remains. Passport restrictions have been 
lifted in Mexico, Guatemala and the Ba- 
hamas. All restrictions on Bermuda are 
gone, making it the first island to return 
to prewar tourist status. 

But ship service to the south is limited 
just as it is to Europe. When priorities 
come off air travel, a shortage of equip-, 
ment still may restrict the number of pas- 
sengers, Latin America wants the visitors, 
but, generally speaking, they cannot get 
there. 

Nevertheless, travel companies are mak- 
ing extensive plans for tourists to the 
south in the future. One steamship com- 
pany now has in blueprints plans for ex- 
tended ocean ferry service between this 
country and Cuba, Mexico, the Domini- 
can Republic and Puerto Rico. The tenta- 
tive rate schedule shows it will cost $20 for 
a party of four, with their automobile, to 
go from Key West, Fla., to Havana. The 
90-mile trip will take six hours. 

But such projects cannot be put into 
operation until shipping restrictions are 
removed and, in many cases, until the 
highways of other countries are improved 
far beyond their prewar condition. High- 
way projects are planned by Mexico and 
several other countries to develop tourist 
areas. 

All these factors sum up the travel situ- 
ation thus: You can plan your extensive 
vacation trip now, but it may be a year 
or longer before you can take it, depending 
upon where you want to go. For the pres- 
ent and immediate future, most travel 
must be for business, not pleasure. 
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By next summer the domestic travel movement will be in full stride 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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The now obsolete rejoinder, “Don’t you know there 
is a war on?” will be replaced soon with an even more 
provocative question: “Don’t you know we’ve been 
through a war?” 

A war that cost the United States alone more than 
$300 000,000,000 cannot be considered as over with 
the day hostilities ceased. 

The economic consequences of World War I were 
felt for many years after 1918. In fact, the depression 
growing out of the First World War began in 1929 
and in some respects never ended until the armament 
economy occasioned by World War II absorbed our 
unemployment and made possible full production. 

We shall not pay for World War II by taxes in one 
or two or three decades. We shall, indeed, have what 
the British have chosen to call a “perpetual debt,” 
which means, in essence, that a nation carries a con- 
stant mortgage just as is possible with real estate. 
There are some pieces of property, for example, in 
New York City which have a record of mortgages far 
kevond the century mark. Our national wealth can 
st ‘nd a sizable mortgage. 

But it is necessary to keep on curtailing the nation’s 
mortgage. Any annual curtailments should not be 
nullified by additional debts. It is imperative that 
within the shortest possible time there be not only a 
balance between governmental receipts and expendi- 
tures but a surplus for debt retirement. 

What the nation lacked after the severe deflation 
that began in 1929 was working capital or the confi- 
dence to go ahead and use it for the creation of jobs. 
The so-called “reflation,” begun by the Roosevelt 
Administration in 1933 as an expedient, was not a suc- 
cess. It ignored the necessity of getting heavy-goods 
industries started first. This came only when we began 
building armament in 1939. It is a lesson worth 
remembering. 

Politics rather than economics: Many programs 
have been suggested for the transition period now at 
hand. Private organizations have done some con- 
structive work in surveying our needs and outlining 
projects. The Government itself has been so occupied 
with prosecution of the war that we have had no broad 
or comprehensive plan for reconversion which takes 
the long-range rather than the short-range view. 

It is from the standpoint of good politics rather 
than sound economics that President Truman’s recent 
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By DAVID LAWRENCE 
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message was written. The political demand for “full 
employment” starts at the wrong end. But it is in. 
evitable that the political mind should start there 
just the same. Businessmen and industrialists think in 
terms of full production and profits and they feel that 
employment will take care of itself. Labor and work. 
ers’ groups—the largest bloc of voters—think, on the 
other hand, in terms of take-home pay. 

Balanced economy needed: What we need in 
America is not a “planned economy” in the sense of 
a government-made economy but a balanced economy 
—an orderly economy. Naturally this requires govern- 
mental cooperation—in fact, governmental interven- 
tion. The reactionary concept which holds that if you 
let things alone they will right themselves is based on 
the notion that the survival of the fittest and jungle 
law is also a logical philosophy. 

Unfortunately for the reactionary mind, it never has 
recognized social disorder as ever likely to occur. The 
history of the world reveals that conservatives never 
understood revolution till the bayonets were pointed 
toward their citadels of power. 

Intelligent government senses the danger points 
that come with economic disorder and recognizes that 
extremes usually result from neglect of moderate 
courses of public policy. 

It is, therefore, wrong to characterize the President's 
message as radical, communistic, or hostile to private 
enterprise. Whether Mr. Truman is “left wing” or 
“right wing” will not be decided by the phrases or 
words of any given message to Congress but rather by 
the attitude he assumes when efforts are made to steer 
a proper course as between extremes. 

Mr. Truman starts with no preconceived notion 
that all businessmen are rascals or that all labor 
leaders are irresponsible or that all men who believe 
in the private enterprise system are anxious to promote 
monopoly. He starts with the simple proposition that 
the economic consequences of the war cannot be 
appraised overnight nor policies of transition effected 
which completely liberate us at once from noxious 
forms of wartime control. 

The theory that the Government must intervene 
in the economic life of the country to prevent dit 
integration of the economic system or severe mal: 
adjustments was novel in 1930, but at President 
Hoover’s request Congress created the Reconstruct 
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tion Finance Corporation with Government capital. 

In the presidential campaign of 1944 both candi- 
dates supported the principle of governmental inter- 
yention in the economic life of the nation. Governor 
Dewey expressed it this way in a major speech early in 
the campaign at San Francisco on September 21, 1944: 

“Whether we like it or not, and regardless of the 
party in power, Government is committed to some 
degree of economic direction. Certain Government 
measures to influence broad economic conditions 
are both desirable and inevitable .. . 

“If at any time there are not sufficient jobs in 
private employment to go around, then Govern- 
ment can and must create additional job oppor- 
tunities. There must be jobs for all. 

“We have unemployment insurance, old-age 
pensions and minimum wage laws. They are here 
to stay and we are going to broaden them... 
Moreover, we have developed over the years a 
social viewpoint which will not tolerate any solu- 
tion to the economic cycle which rests upon the 
grinding down of the wages of working men and 
women. 

“So here again we recognize that our economy 
has become more subject to Government action. 
The savage old cutthroat adjustments are gone 
for good. We simply will not tolerate them.” 

Abuse of governmental power: The principle of 
governmental intervention has been misunderstood 
as much by its friends as by its foes. 

It should not mean license to increase the area of 
government ownership and government competition. 

It should not mean lending government funds on 
hopeless risks. 

It should not mean a subsidy for the citizen who 
wants to loaf. 

It should not mean increased compensation to the 
individual all along the line without some correspond- 
ing increase in output or efficiency. 

It should not mean under-taxed profits where the 
public interest demands an improvement in our basic 
plant or the proper utilization of our national resources. 

President Truman has a greater opportunity than 
any other President has had in the last 50 years to 
delimit the area of governmental intervention and at 
the same time to build up initiative and self-reliance 
on the part of the citizen. There is a point at which 


Some governmental intervention inevitable in developing program of balanced 
economy after most costly war in history—President has opportunity to steer 
the nation on middle course between extremes of reaction and radicalism. 
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governmental aid becomes a political graft and a ma- 
lignant growth inside our economic system. There is a 
point at which private industry, agriculture and 
finance need the mobilized might and resources of the 
Federal Government to sustain them in their efforts to 
regain a peacetime momentum of their own. There is 
a point at which the Government must step in to or- 
ganize old-age pensions and unemployment insurance 
for us all. 

Some controls to be retained: We have seen the 
beginnings of a liberalized program by Government 
for the benefit of the individual. We have seen the 
program thwarted by political suspicion, political 
ambition, and the selfishness of class or group de- 
mands. Mr. Truman has the opportunity to indicate 
the commonsense course by employing governmental 
power and public funds honestly and effectively in the 
public interest. This necessarily means retention for 
the time being of some wartime controls and wartime 
bureaucracy. 

But the nation must have patience. We have just 
been through the most costly war in all human history 
and America has borne the heaviest financial load of 
any nation in the grand alliance. Mr. Truman needs 
more than ever the support of all parties. And that can 
best be given by insisting that Republicans as well as 
Democrats in Congress judge each measure on its 
merits without regard to party advantage. The tran- 
sition period will require more skill in posts of national 
leadership than most of us have heretofore believed 
—if, indeed, we gave it much thought during wartime. 

The transition period is here. The common enemy 
is no longer a foreign power but the power of thought- 
less forces in our midst which would permit prices 
and wages to skyrocket and the masses of our people 
to suffer through disorder and economic anarchy. 

We need more understanding today than ever before 
of the proper relation between government and the 
people and a much more sympathetic ear than we 
are getting for governmental proposals which seek to 
cushion the blows of readjustment. For we are turn- 
ing from billions of dollars of war-contract production 
to a far smaller gross income from national production 
—an economy functioning solely for civilian use at 
home and abroad. Peace, no less than war, has its obli- 
gations—its command to patriotism and responsible 
citizenship. 
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Consumer demand for articles that have © 
been off the market or have been in short 
supply during almost four years of war is 
promising to touch off a spending spree 
in the durable-goods field in the coming 
year. This boom in consumer-goods will 
occur during a period when consumer 
spending on nondurable goods is declining. 

The outlook is this: 

In durable goods. During the first half 
of 1945, consumers bought durable goods 
at an annual rate of $7,200,000,000. In the 
first six months of 1946, it is estimated 
that they will spend at an annual rate of 
$11,000,000,000. By the first half of 1947, 
spending is expected to reach a rate of 
$15,000,000,000. 

This trend, shown in the Pictogram, 
reflects the anticipated demand for auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators, radios, washing 
machines, building materials and other 
products that go to make up the con- 
sumer-durable-goods category. 

In nondurable goods, a drop in spend- 
ing is expected. Consumers spent at an 
annual rate of $62,000,000,000 during the 
first six months of this year, but this rate 
is expected to decline to $49,000,000,000 
by the first half of 1946. After that, a 
rise to $50,800,000,000 in the first six 
months of 1947 can be expected. 

In services, expenditures will vary little 
from wartime. Spending for the first half 
of 1945 was at the rate of $31,800,000,000 
a year. In the first half of 1946, spending 
will be at the estimated rate of about 
$31,000,000,000 and in the first six months 
of 1947 at the rate of $31,900,000,000. 

Total spending in all three categories— 
durables, nondurables and services—will 
fall off in the period ahead. The outlook 
is for over-all spending at an annual rate 
of around $91,000,000,000 in the first half 
of 1946, compared with an annual rate of 
$101,000,000,000 during the first six 
months of 1945. Over-all expenditures then 
will rise in the first half of 1947 to an esti- 
mated rate of $97,700,000,000. 

All of this adds up to a boom for makers 
and distributors of household appliances, 
automobiles and other commodities that 
have not been produced during the war. 

This boom appears to be assured even in 
the period of declining incomes that lies 
immediately ahead. There is ample evi- 
dence that consumers with reduced take- 
home pay will dip into their wartime 
savings to buy the many new items. 

As the Pictogram shows, the demand 
for durable goods by early 1947 will be 
double the demand of early 1945. The 
problem for the next year or two will be 
one of supplying this demand, with buyers 
at first more numerous than things to buy. 
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TEST OF POPULARITY 


Question of How Conflicts With Congress Will Affect Public Opinion 


Disagreements over loans 
to Britain, war powers and 
Government reorganization 


President Truman is being warned by 
his lieutenants that he cannot expect to 
hold the high level of popularity that was 
registered for him in wartime public opin- 
ion polls. In some of these, Mr. Truman 
got a higher rating than ever was reached 
by President Roosevelt. 

This picture is changing rapidly. When 
the war ended, the two-party front 
cracked. Mr. Truman’s message to Con- 
gress convinced some Southern Demo- 
crats that the President is heading in the 
same general direction as was Mr. Roose- 
velt. The presidential strength in that 
quarter is dwindling. 

But, in the eyes of his lieutenants, Mr. 
Truman has two points in his favor as he 
moves into his big tests with Congress. 
He is regarded as more friendly toward 
businessmen and business methods. And 
the personal animosities that so often em- 
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bittered the congressional reaction to Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s requests do not exist 
with respect to Mr. Truman. Moreover, 
Mr. Truman knows Congress from the 
inside and has many personal friends 
there. 

Congressional upsurge. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Truman’s program goes to Congress at 
a time when that branch of Government 
is eager to regain the powers its members 
yielded to the Chief Executive during the 
last 12 years. Committees are trying to de- 
cide which of the war powers Congress 
shall take back now. Government corpora- 
tious are about to be put under direct con- 
gressionai supervision. 

Mr. Truman’s request for broad power 
to reorganize the Government depart- 
ments is caught in this congressional cur- 
rent and runs contrary to it. There ‘is 
little likelihood that the President will get 
as much power as he wants. Certain agen- 
cies and functions are to be shielded by 
Congress. This is becoming more obvious 
since the President’s message went up than 
it was before. 

Foreign problems. In the 
main, Mr. Truman is keeping 
hands off Congress. He has 
outlined his wishes to it: He 
has worked out a program 
with his congressional leaders. 
He is leaving them with a 
fairly free hand to complete 
the program in their own way. 
Plenty of foreign problems 
keep crowding in to keep the 
President busy. 

Numerous military, politi- 
cal and economic matters re- 
main to be settled, both in 
Europe and Asia, before the 
world can drop back into the 
quiet ways of peace. The Pres- 
ident has just completed a 
series of talks with the Chi- 
nese Premier, T. V. Soong, 
aimed at clarifying the at- 
mosphere in the Far East. And 
conferences have started with 
British envoys who want an 
arrangement for some sort of 
economic aid to replace the 
discontinued Lend-Lease. 

English loans. The war 
has in no wise wiped out the 
Republican opposition to for- 
eign loans, however. Republi- 
cans in Congress were accus- 





ing Lord Keynes, the chief British ne- 
gotiator, of being one of the arch-leaders 
of world communism, and saying that 
any money loaned to England would be 
used to take over the Bank of England, 
the mines and industries of that country 
and to create a socialistic economy there. 

Mr. Truman’s reply was short and sim- 
ple. He told a press conference: 

“T think that’s a perfectly silly conclu- 
sion. Great Britain is entitled to the sort 
of government it wants and it is none of 
our affair as long as we are friendly with 
Great Britain.” 

Press conference. The President did 
not share the fears that have been ex- 
pressed by the Australians that the Jap- 
anese are receiving too much kid-glove 
treatment. He said General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur will work out the 
treatment needed to fit the circumstances, 
and that, if the Australians would be a 
little patient, they would see that things 
worked out all right. 

Appointm :nts. Mr. Truman’s atten- 
tion was called to a newspaper editorial 
which suggested that he appoint Repub- 
licans to governmental posts. The Presi- 
dent observed with a laugh that he was a 
Democrat. Then, he announced a long 
list of appointments of Democrats to 
judgeships, commissions and departments. 

One of these was the President’s former 
senatorial colleague, Bennett Champ 
Clark, of Missouri, who becomes Associate 
Justice of the United States District Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia. 
Another appointment was that of Francis 
Biddle, the former Attorney General, as 
the American member of the International 
War Crimes Court to try Axis war crimi- 
nals, with Federal Judge John J. Parker as 
his alternate. The post went to Mr. Biddle 
after former Associate Justice Owen J. 
Roberts of the Supreme Court, a Repub- 
lican, turned it down. 

Home to mother. The President ar- 
ranged for a quick, week-end trip from 
Washington to Independence, Mo.., to visit 
his mother, flying out in the big plane 
that is called “Sacred Cow.” 

A new presidential yacht was assigned 
to Mr. Truman—the USS Williamsburg, 
a 245-foot vessel that during the war had 
been flagship of the admiral commanding 
the Atlantic Service Force. Mr. Truman 
arranged to make a trip into the South in 
late October. And the President got his 
World Series ticket. 
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Nottheug Rolls Lite a Bald... 


. . and this triumphant gentleman profits mounting problems of higher speeds, heav- 
by his skilled application of that funda- ier loads and greater and greater precision. 
mental fact. Ball bearings carry the loads on free-rolling 
That same fact, applied in New Departure steel balls— making possible higher speeds, 
Ball Bearings, brings new efficiency—and heavier loads and greater precision. 
profit—to industry. Industry which must 
“keep ’em rolling’”’— (and nothing rolls like 
a ball). 

Today, Industry is faced with new and 








Yes, in millions of applications, New 
Departure Ball Bearings are prov- 
} ing their unique fitness for the new 
» scheme of things mechanical. 


There is more for you in New 
Departure Ball Bearings than 


steel and precision. Advanced NEW 


engineering and a desire to = 
serve are tangible plus values. : BALL BEARINGS ae 


RS ae — ess ? 
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NEW DEPARTURE e DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS «+ BRISTOL, CONN. » Branches in DETROIT * CHICAGO » LOS ANGELES and Other Principal Cities 














The hardest working 
horses in the land! 


, : YHERE’S no form of land or air transportation 


which gets so much work out of so little horsepower 


as your railroads. 


Here’s what we mean: To carry a ton of freight by 
plane requires, on the average, a pull of 100 horse- 
power. A highway truck needs about 15 horsepower 
for every ton hauled. But, to move a ton of freight by 


rail requires only 2 horsepower! 


No wonder the railroads are carrying 75% of the 
Nation’s total freight . . . moving thousands of tons 
of raw materials and manufactured products at an 


average rate of /ess than 1 cent a ton mile! 


Erie Railroad 








Pro and Ce 
of Mational Issues 


Our Policies 
In Ruling Japan: 
Editors’ Views 


The American policy of controlling 
Japan through her own political institu- 
tions is likely to defeat the primary pur- 
pose of abolishing Japanese militarism, in 
the opinion of many commenting editors, 
Those who defend our policy thus far 
describe it as a practical expedient in the 
early stages of occupation. 

The Christian Science Monitor (Ind.) 
calls it “dangerous to have any truck with 
the superstitious system of Emperor wor- 
ship which is the center and mainstay of 
a national policy which started this war 
and has not ceased to carry it on—by dif- 
ferent means.” 

Pointing out “that we are only just now 
taking over the country, that there are 
millions of Japanese soldiers to be dis- 
armed,” the Troy (N. Y.) Record (Rep.) 
calls fears of softness in our policy 
“groundless.” But it describes Japan’s con- 
trol as “one of the really staggering prob- 
lems of our times.” 

To the New York Post (Ind.), “it seems 
that we are bartering the stern necessity 
of making the basic changes in Japan that 
will turn her into a peaceful nation for 
a deceptive smoothness of occupation.” 

The New York Herald-Tribune (Ind- 
Rep.) deplores our “leaving intact the 
whole sociopolitical structure of which 
militarism was the inevitable product,” 
and urges a United Nations policy to re- 
move barriers to Japanese revolution. 

The direction of Allied policy is “alarm- 
ing,” in the opinion of the Philadelphia 
(Pa.) Record (Ind.), which expresses. the 
hope that “MacArthur, later, will throw 
out the Emperor and his gang, try all the 
war criminals, break up the feudal system, 
and give democracy a real chance.” 

The Los Angeles (Calif.) Times (Ind- 
Rep.) suggests that “the best place to 
start ... will be by trying the leading war 
criminals and seeing that the details of 
atrocities get the widest possible pub- 
licity.” 

Arguing that “there is no sound alter- 
native” to our present policy, the Youngs- 
town (Ohio) Vindicator (Ind.-Dem.) con- 
cludes that “the best chance of making 
MacArthur’s orders genuinely effective is 
to win popular support for them, by see- 
ing that the Japanese populace is better 
off under the new rule . . . Success... 
thus depends on a change of view and 
habit in America as well as in Japan.” 
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ms **See-ability” (the right light in the right place) 
ity can make light of many office difficulties. For 


hat with See-ability, eyestrain is eliminated— and 
for with it low morale, fatigue, consequent slow- 
hi ness and errors. But— 

the No lighting system is one whit better than 
ich its lamps. 

t,” That’s why more and more offices (and fac- 
7 tories and stores) are getting Westinghouse 
wa lamps... for Westinghouse keeps all materials 
hie under complete and continuous control from 
the virgin ore to finished product < . . determines 
- micro-accurately the thickness of a filament or 

e 


the purity of a phosphor coating... 
That’s why Westinghouse lamps stay so 
bright so long. 


eye That’s why it will r insi West- 
a thanks to See-ability! ‘adiaais Pings hotter See ability! West. 





¢ inghouse Electric Corporation, Lamp Division, 
Ma _ Bloomfield, N. J. 

. . . © Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
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Triple Cost-Cutter 


A Hyster industrial lift truck is an 
answer to a business man’s search for economy in 
his manufacturing process. The reason lies in 
Hyster’s 3-way ability to make important savings in 
materials handling — 

Savings in time 

Savings in manpower 

Savings in money 


The net result of replacing old-fashioned 
handling of materials in factory, warehouse or field 
with a Hyster is an increase in net profits. 


Hyster industrial lift irucks are not new 
products to industry, yet they are as modern as to- 
morrow in engineering and mechanical features... 
All models are equipped with pneumatic tires that 
are easy on concrete floors and kind to operators... 
All models are gas powered... All models are 
streamlined in design for maneuverability in tight 
places and crowded aisles with heavy or bulky loads. 


Hyster industrial lift trucks range in 
capacity from 2000 to 30,000 pounds. There is a 
model ideally suited to your business needs. Illus- 
trated literature sent gladly on request. 


HYSTER COMPANY 


Portland 12, Oregon Peoria 3, Illinois 


@ World’s largest manufacturer of 
tractor winches. Producer of cranes, 
winches, logging arches for “‘Cater- 
pillar” track-type tractors. Builders 
of Hyster industrial trucks. Sales and 
service offices in principal world cities. 





Hyster “75” Lift Truck 
(7500 pounds capacity) 
transporting rolls 

of wire rope. 







PIONEERS IN MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 








_Question.. 
ot the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Do you believe it possible to main- 
tain the American Army at sufficient 
strength by a volunteer system of en- 
listment? 


To present a cross section of in- 
formed opinion as to whether volun- 
tary enlistments alone will fill the 
future needs of the armed forces. The 
United States News asked military 
experts, educators and others for their 
views. 

Answers are printed herewith. 
Others will appear next week. 


Alexander E. Ruthven 


Ann Arbor, Mich.; President, University of 
Michigan, 
answers: 

Conscription is only to be justified as an 
emergency measure and it is not clear that 
an emergency exists. Compulsory service 
inevitably interrupts the careers of most 
young men and thus causes serious loss 
to society. To handicap unnecessarily the 
production of scientists, teachers, business 
and professional men and others essential 
to the national welfare does not make 
sense, especially since up to this time, 
at least, Army life has not appealed to 
most ambitious young men. 

It shotild be quite possible to maintain 
the American Army at sufficient strength 
by voluntary enlistments. All that is 
needed to attract the necessary number 
of men is to make an Army career attrac- 
tive in pay and in opportunities for growth 
and advancements. Moreover, a properly 
drawn plan of voluntary enlistments can 
be relied upon to produce a better type 
of peacetime soldier than any form of 
conscription and for this reason alone de- 
serves a fair trial. 


(by telegraph) 


Le Roy Whitman 


Washington, D. C.; Editor, Army and Navy 
Journal, 
answers: 
First consideration in determining upon 
a long-range policy for present and future 
of the security of the United States is the 
setting up, in accordance with staff stud- 
ies, of Regular establishments for the 
Army, Navy, Air Forces, and Marine 
Corps, continuously equipped with the 
latest materials of war based upon re 
search, and backed by industry and labor 
kept intimately familiar with the manv- 
facture of such materials. 
Being permanent professional establish- 
ments, required both for our defense and 
to furnish on demand contingents for use 
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Wherever you go—in big business concerns or 
small retail stores—users of Burroughs machines 
are satisfied users. 


— Satisfied with Burroughs engineering . . . pre- 
cision manufacture . . . simplicity and versatility of 
design... construction for long, dependable service. 


WH EREVER You G0 — Satisfied with Burroughs range . . . machines : 


for practically every figuring, accounting, statistical 
8 ij R RO T G 4 S and cash-handling task . . . machines designed for 
specific kinds of work... machines designed for 
flexibility and versatility of application. 


M AC # iN £ S$ —Satisfied with Burroughs service . . . efficient 


maintenance . . . promptness in emergencies .. . 


A E G i Vi AG dependability year in and year out. 


—Satisfied with Burroughs helpfulness . . . 


S AT ; S & A CT | 1] ® counsel in making applications that will work most 


efficiently . . . assistance in seeing that installations 
continue to function smoothly. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHI 












IN MACHINES 
in COUNSEL 
IN SERVICE 








Illustration shows an accounting office of Higgins Industries, Inc., New 
Orleans, Louisiana — one of thousands of government, armed service and 
war industry offices that have had need for great quantities of figuring, 
accounting and statistical machines in carrying out their wartime assignments. 
















To Cut 
Operating Time 
of Your Scrubber 





Cleansers Specially Compounded 
pov Machine -Scrubbing 





SCOURING POWDER 
| MINERAL OIL SOLVENT ; VG : 













All Finnell Cleaning Powders are com- 
pounded to give cleaning action compat- 
ible with the speed of machine-scrubbing. 
They act instantaneously on dirt, oil, and 
grease, so that your scrubber can remove 
the accumulation in minimum operating 
time. Compounded in Finnell’s own pow- 
der mill, and put up in containers ranging 
from 5-lb. bags to 300-lb. barrels. For consultation 
or literature, phone or write nearest Finnell branch 
or Finnell System, Inc., 3709 East Street, Elkhart, 
Indiana. Canadian Office: Ottawa, Ontario. 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. 


RUBBER 
CLEANER 

















BRANCHES 
IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUMPLIES CITIES 











by the \cvid peace organization, these 
military, aval and air forces must be 


composed «© velunteers, granted active 
and reti:«.) » av and allowances in accord- 
ance wii: ‘ie risen living costs. National 


Guard and Reserve components must be 
federally aided and encouraged to maxi- 
mum efficiency and their co-ordination 
with the Regular establishments effec. 
tively established. 

Moreover, Selective Service should be 
continued: first, to meet the necessities of 
occupation and to influence the mainte- 
nance of world peace; second, to demo- 
bilize men and women of long service, and, 
third, to train our youth pending the 
adoption of universal service. In justice to 
those young men who enter this service, 
there should be a continuation of the edu- 
cational and vocational features of the 
present laws. 


Rev. Dr. G. Bromley Oxnam 


Boston, Mass.; President, Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America; Resident 
Bishop, Methodist Episcopal Church, Bos. 
ton Area, since 1937, 

answers: (by telegraph) 

I do. Compensation must be increased. 
In addition to technical training of the 
soldier, adequate educational opportuni- 
ties must be provided. 

Provision must be made to educate the 
people so that the soldier in peace will be 
respected as is the soldier in war. Unneces- 
sary and traditional routine can be elimi- 
nated. 

An army that fights for democracy must 
be democratic. Given these reforms and 
reasonable terms of enlistment, I be 
lieve the volunteer sytem will be adequate. 
This involves the development of young 
officers qualified to lead under such con- 
ditions. 

Adequate national defense we must 
have. I believe it can be secured volun- 
tarily. 


Maj. Gen. John F. Preston 


(Ret.); San Antonio, Tex.; Former Inspector 
General of the Army, 


answers: 


My answer is “No.” It will be necessary 
to continue in effect some form of Se 
lective Service draft to furnish the neces- 
sary replacements to keep the armies 
of occupation in Europe and Japan up 
to the required numbers as long as the 
United States maintains such occupa- 
tion forces. 





Ed. Note: In James W. Broxon’s answer 
to the Question of the Week in the Sep- 
tember 24 issue, discussing the possibilities 
of industrial uses for atomic energy, the 
last sentence was omitted. That sentence 
read: “. . . Of course, further fundamen- 
tal research may alter the situation enor- 
mously at any time.” ; 
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1 Yes, farming is America’s biggest industry .. . engages more 
veil people... ranks first in dollar volume. Last year the farmer’s 
ident income hit another new high, nearly 28 billions. His accumu- 
Bos. lated savings likewise soared. Today he has nearly 14 billions 
in cash and War Bonds! 
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Let This Be a Tribute to the Jeep: It fought with 
our fighting men wherever they went... in bitter 
cold and -desert heat . . . through mud and over 
mountains . .. from the beaches of Normandy to 
the heart of Germany, and in Italy and the Pacific. 
No terrain was too rough, no assignment too tough, 
for this battle-scarred little veteran that won 
America’s heart while it helped win its battles. The 
mighty jeep is part of history. 
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.-.and every jeep built is framed with 


N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE STEEL 


In the frame of this great fighting 
vehicle is a steel that takes to punish- 
ment the way a jeep takes to warfare 
... N-A-X High-Tensile Steel. 


It is a fine-grained, low-alloy steel— 
strong, ductile, tough—with excep- 
tional resistance to fatigue. Excellent 
weldability, g00d corrosion-resistance, 
and adaptability to cold-forming 
round out the qualifications. 


Around these properties, U. S. Army 


engineers and the manufacturer of 
the jeep designed a lightweight yet 
rugged frame, able to stand up under 
the worst that wear and weather can 
offer. The durability of the jeep is a 
triumph of strength over dead-weight 
in design. 


Every jeep built is framed with 
N-A-X High-Tensile Steel. Its in- 
herently finer grain makes all the 
difference. 
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UNIT OF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 

















Labor Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. 


SEARCH FOR INDUSTRIAL PEACE 


Task of Unions and Management in Strengthening Arbitration Policy 


Conflict over proposals to 
curtail strikes expected 
at President's conference 


First steps now are being taken to pre- 
pare the agenda for President Truman’s 
forthcoming labor-management conference. 
Final steps still are to be decided upon, 
but enough progress has been made to 
provide employers and unions with some 
clues as to what might develop at the con- 
ference. These things now appear evident: 

The conferees, representing industry 
and labor, apparently are to be given a 
free hand in working out a labor poliey. 
The Government will not attempt to dic- 
tate the agenda. Its role will be to guide, 
rather than direct, the conference. What 
President Truman is primarily interested 
in is that employers and workers sit down 
together for the purpose of agreeing on a 
method of minimizing labor disputes. 

Issues before the conference will be 
limited to those that offer a chance of 
agreement. It is recognized that no agree- 
ment can be reached if the conference is 
thrown open to a free-for-all discussion of 
all subjects on which unions and employ- 
ers disagree. . 

Keynote of the conference probably 
will be that labor and management should 
be given full freedom, without federal in- 
terference, to settle their own problems 
through collective bargaining. There is lit- 
tle sentiment for creation of a compulsory 
arbitration agency such as the War Labor 
Board, which now is being liquidated. 

Most probable accomplishment of 
the conference is indorsement of strength- 
ened machinery within the Government for 
conciliation and voluntary arbitration of 
disputes. It is expected that the conferees 
will favor broadening the U.S. Concilia- 
tion Service of the Department of Labor, 
rather than creating a new agency. 

Sentiment for decentralizing media- 
tion facilities is developing, and may bear 
fruit in indorsement of the idea of settling 
disputes locally, through home-town me- 
diation boards. Many such boards have 
sprung up throughout the country, and 
their operations are being watched closely. 
Extension of this system would lighten the 
load on the federal conciliation service. 

The job of drafting the suggested agenda 
is in the hands of a small committee repre- 
senting the public, industry and labor. 
Heading this committee is Major Paul H. 
Douglas, a Marine Corps officer and for- 
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—Acme 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT, THE FIRST TEAM: Left to right, U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce President Johnston, NAM President Mosher, Commerce Secretary Wallace, 
Labor Secretary Schwellenbach, Reconversion Director Snyder, AFL President Green 


and CIO President Murray 


mer professor of economics at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, representing the public. 
Other members are: Charles Symington, 
Baltimore manufacturer, also representing 
the public; Joyce O’Hara, assistant to the 
president of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, Raymond S. Smethurst, 
general counsel of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, representing indus- 
try; Robert Watt, of the AFL, and Ted 
Silvey, of the CIO, representing labor. 

This subcommittee is to make recom- 
mendations to another committee of top 
representatives of labor and management. 
Besides recommending the agenda, the sub- 
committee has the task of determining the 
scope of representation in the conference, 
methods of selecting delegates and the 
form of organization of the committee. 

Members of the top committee are Eric 
Johnston, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce; Ira Mosher, president of the 
NAM, representing industry, and Philip 
Murray, CIO president, and William 
Green, AFL president, representing labor. 
They are working with Labor Secretary 
Lewis Schwellenbach and Commerce Sec- 
retary Henry Wallace in arranging the 
conference. 

Many possible stumbling blocks 
are facing the conference despite efforts 
to avoid controversial issues. For example; 


Curb on strikes. If labor is to be asked 
to use the strike weapon sparingly in the 
postwar years, the unions will expect con- 
cessions in return. Suppose the unions are 
asked not to call strikes until all available 
machinery for settling disputes is exhaust- 
ed. They probably would consent only if 
they were assured that industry would 
agree to continue the status quo during 
that cooling-off period. Such a freeze might 
mean no layoffs, no wage cuts and other 
concessions. A proposal such as this would 
be sure to be highly controversial. 

Union security, Employers are almost 
certain to insist that they be protected 
against Government imposition of the 
closed or union shop by any Government 
arbitration board that might be estab- 
lished. That would launch a bitter row 
that could break up the conference, for 
unions would insist that no such strings 
be attached. 

Outlawing strikes. There is sentiment 
among some employers for legislation to 
outlaw strikes against federal agencies and 
policies and strikes that violate contracts 
with management. The unions never would 
agree to this type of legislation. 

Intralabor differences. Disagreements 
exist between the CIO and the AFL that 
could get the conference off to a bad start. 
Some of these differences must be recol- 
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D it t O Ditto copies direct from your original writing, typing or 
features 


drawing, one to four colors in one operation— 
no stencil, no mats. 


With Ditto, two or more originals can be made at one 
time, and copies made independently from each. 


With Ditto, the same original may be used over and over 
again at different times, in different places. 


Ditto makes copies on papers ranging from thin tissue to 
heavy cardboard. 


Ditto makes copies of all or any desired part of your 
original writing. 

With Ditto, daia may be written at one place, copies made 
at another. 


With Ditto, data may be recorded as accumulated, and 
copies made when completed. 


Ditto requires less make-ready than any other duplicating 
method. 


eieleih i iielepe 


In thousands of organizations throughout the world, Ditto’s flexibility is 
being adapted with amazing success to Order Billing, Purchase Orders, 
Production Orders, Payroll Systems, as well as to rapid, economical, 
general office duplicating. Write for literature and samples showing how 
Ditto can be adapted to your systems and duplicating problems. 


PAY ROLL 

_RODUCTION 

Po RCHASING 
DITTO, Inc., 652 South Oakley Boulevard ORDER-BILLING 
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ciled before labor can expect to work out 
an agreement with management. 

Thus, it would appear that, if the con- 
ference is to be a success, it must confine 
its ideas largely to the problem of establish- 
ing machinery to settle disputes peacefully. 


Migration of workers. A popula- 
tion shift that changed permanently the 
location of large numbers of workers took 
place during the war. The migration that 
occurred when men and women left their 
homes to move to new jobs will have a 
lasting effect on the employment situation, 
since large numbers of those men and 
women plan to stay in their new locations. 

Official figures compiled by the Census 
Bureau show that in 1945 about 15,300,- 
000 civilians were living in different coun- 
ties from their counties of residence when 
Pearl Harbor was hit on Dec. 7, 1941. This 
is about 12 per cent of the civilian popula- 
tion. Persons who had moved, but who had 
returned to their 1941 counties by 1945, 
were not counted in the survey. 

More than half of the migrants—about 
7,800,000-—-moved to other States, and 
about 3,600,000 migrated from one to an- 
other of the three regions, the North, 
South and West. This wartime migration 
compared with an interstate shift of popu- 
lation of 6,500,000 in the prewar years, 
1935 to 1940, and a migration between re- 
gions of 2,600,000 in those prewar years. 

The accompanying map shows the pop- 
ulation shifts that took place by regions 
during the war. In that shift, the West 
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made the grealest net gain—about 1,200, 
000. The South lost heavily in population, 
almost 900,000, and the North lost more 
than 300,000. The map gives a comparison 
of the migration between regions that took 
place during the war and that which took 
place between 1935 and 1940. 

Other facts on population movements 
brought to light by the survey are these: 

The migration of civilian and mili- 
tary personnel that took place during 
the war was the greatest in the history 
of the country in a similar period of 
time. Both civilian and military mi- 
grations totaled about 27,300,000. 

Nearly one fourth of the wartime 
migrants were children under 14. In 
prewar years, children made up only 
one sixth of the total migrants. This 
leads to the conclusion that more 
families migrated during the war than 
before, although the opposite would 
have been expected. 

A large majority of the wartime 
migrants were women. Many of these 
were .servicemen’s wives. 

One significant fact brought to light is 
that the prevailing direction of migration 
was the same both during and before the 
war. In both periods, the West gained at 
the expense of the North and the South. 
This gain occurred in spite of differences 
in economic conditions and employment 
opportunities during and before the war. 


Postwar labor disputes. Employers 
now have an insight into how the Govern- 
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0.: natural gas pipe line system—6,000 miles in length—was dedicated to serve peace-time 
industry, business and homes in the Gulf South. Then the ruthless assault on Pearl Harbor plunged 
our pipe lines into war... allied them with vast industrial plants in the Gulf South, helping to 
speed production of war materials. ...Now, many industries, planning to expand and 
decentralize, are investigating the Gulf South, with its rich resources and many other industrial 
advantages. When full reconversion comes, our pipe lines will again be “pipes of peace” 
... serving the peace-time needs of more industries, more businesses, and more homes 


in the Gulf South. 


UNITED GAS...SERVING THE hy ‘Saae 


For information on Gulf South opportunities, write to Superintendent of Industrial Development. 


For inquiries to the following cities, address UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY: IN TEXAS—Beaumont, Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, Longview, San 
Antonio and Wichita Falls; IN LOUISIANA—Baton Rouge, Lake Charles, Monroe, New Orleans and Shreveport; ae MISSISSIPPI, ALABAMA and 





FLORIDA—Jackson, Mississippi. For inquiries to the following cities, address UNITED GAS CORPORATION: IN TEXA untsville, Jacksonville, Laredo, 
Marshall, Mineola, Nacogdoches, New Braunfels, Schulenburg, Sinton; IN LOUISIANA—New Iberia, Opelousas; IN MISSI} /PPi—Gulfport, Laurel, McComb. 
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HE builds “Sales-Power” 


to reduce selling costs 


In these crucial reconversion months, 
sales management requires quick 
access to accurate information on 
which to base profit-building deci- 
sions. 

How to get it? This man can show 
you. He’ll put within eye’s reach the 
“Fact-Power’’ you need to overcome 
new sales obstacles . .. to take sure 
aim at your most profitable pros- 
pects ...to reduce time and effort 
wasted in running down markets. 

He is the Systems Technician ... 
skilled in providing visible record 
controls with the easy, fast analysis 





vital in seizing today’s sales oppor- 
tunities at the lowest cost. 

But why not use this man’s re- 
sources in full? Let him also recom- 
mend vertical filing systems best 
fitted to your method of operation, 
point-of-use fire protection for irre- 
placeable records, suitable office fur- 
niture, and catalog binders that put 
extra punch in sales presentations. 

Now is the time to see the many 
ways in which “Fact-Power” can 
lower your distribution costs. Call 
our nearest Branch Office—or write 
us in New York. 


H E OFF E RS a complete new study needed now in shaping 

and carrying out sales plans. 96 pages, 15 
concise illustrated chapters full of success-proven ideas. Contains 
results of exhaustive research. Shows part played by facts visibly 
charted for easy analysis and use... the three fundamental controls 
required for postwar sales management 
methods. ‘’Graph-A-Matic Control for Sales Management” is being 
used and praised by leading executives. It's free on request. 


new sales presentation 





SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


JOPYRIGHT 19468 REMINGTON RANB INC. 





ment may seek to settle labor disputes in 
important reconversion industries during 
the period between the liquidation of the 
War Labor Board and a decision of the 
labor-management conference on future 
machinery for settling disputes. 

The new settlement technique is being 
used for the first time by Secretary of La- 
bor Schwellenbach in an attempt to avert 
a strike in the Northwest lumber industry, 
It calls for mediation by a_ three-man 
commission composed of representatives of 
the U.S. Conciliation Service. 

Just how much of a part the commis. 
‘sioners will have in adjusting the dispute 
in not yet clear, but their first instruction 
from Secretary Schwellenbach is to bring 
industry and union representatives to- 
gether in an attempt to reach an “amicable 
agreement.” The conference is to be in- 
dustrywide and will attempt to work out 
an agreement on an industry-wide bazsis. 

It is interesting to note that WLB, which 
would have stepped into such a dispute in 
wartime, does not now figure in the settle- 
ment plans. WLB did have the dispute ai 
one time, but returned it to the parties for 
further collective bargaining when wage 
restrictions were modified. 

Two unions are involved in the dispute, 
the AFL Lumber and Sawmill Workers 
and the CIO International Woodworkers. 
The AFL union voted overwhelmingly to 
strike in support of a demand for a,20- 
cents-an-hour general wage increase. This 
vote was conducted by the National Labor 
Relations Board under the War Labor Dis- 
putes Act. The CIO union has been taking 
an informal strike poll. 


Aids to the unemployed. Two of 
President Truman’s proposals for com- 
bating unemployment are moving toward 
uncertain fate in Congress. One proposal 
concerns unemployment insurance, and the 
other concerns jobs for all who want them. 
As matters now stand, the outlook for 
these two measures shapes up as follows: 

Unemployment compensation. This 
measure probably will clear the Senate in 
substantially the same form as the version 
now approved by the Senate Finance 
Committee. That version is a somewhat 
watered-down edition of the original Kil- 
gore bill indorsed by Mr. Truman. 

The President had asked that unem- 
ployment compensation maximums be 
boosted to $25 a week in all States, and 
that workers out of jobs be entitled to re- 
ceive their compensation for as long as 26 
weeks. That, too, was to be uniform in all 
States. The Federal Government was to 
pay the added expense that would be in- 
volved when benefits exceeded the limits 
established by State laws. Later, Mr. 
Truman withdrew his request for a $25 
maximum after learning that many State 
laws prohibit the use of supplementary 
federal funds to increase compensation 
payments. 

What Mr. Truman got from the Senate 
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TRUCKS ON 
THE ROAD - 


On more jobs - for 


more good reasons ! 
> 





1 
MORE FORD 
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Measure economy by whatever 
reasonable standards you choose, 
the Ford deserves its place as the 
Number-One Truck Investment. 


Its low price commends it to 
every operator. But that’s just the 
start of Ford Economy! This thrifty 
truck pays a continuing dividend in 
lower hauling costs as well. 

From the Ford engine with its 
millions of miles of service history, 
to the rugged full-floating rear axle, 
the Ford Truck has shown its stam- 
ina under almost every condition of 
use. Ford clutches, transmissions, 
frames, springs, brakes—all have 
proved their sturdiness. 

These are the things that keep 
Ford Trucks on the job, ’round 
the clock and ’round the calendar. 
And when something finally does 
wear out, you énow there’s swift, 
skillful and money-saving service 
near at hand. 

The way Ford dealers, backed 
by their factory’s best efforts, have 
taken care of today’s tough service 
problem, has brought hundreds of 
letters of warm friendship. So, why 
not choose Ford Trucks in the 
future—the ‘‘all-around’’ trucks you 
see all around you? 
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FORD TRUCKS AND COMMERCIAL CARS * TRUCK-ENGINEERED * TRUCK-BUILT * BY TRUCK MEN 








If Your Business Needs 


MORE CASH 


than you can get from present sources 
Investigate This Liberal 
LOW-COST PLAN 











WwW 


ACK OF FUNDS need not hold you back in the race for civilian 
markets. Learn how little money costs . .. how much more you can 
get ... and how fast, you can get it under our Commercial Financing Plan. 


Under this plan, in the past five years, manufacturers and wholesalers have 
used more than a billion dollars of Commercia! Credit money . . . because 
they find Commercial Credit more liberal and more helpful than other 
sources of financial accommodations. 


Summed up quickly, here are just a few advantages of our plan: 
1. Drastically reduced rates. 
2. A bigger line of credit under’a continuing arrangement. 
3. No worries about renewals, calls or periodic clean-ups of your loans, 
4. Noneed to pay interest on borrowed money that is lying idle on deposit. 
5. No accumulation of large balances to pay off loans. 
6. No interference with your management. 
7. No restrictions on your operations. 


No matter how you finance your business now, the low cost of money 
under our Commercial Financing Plan merits prompt investigation. Just 
wire, write or telephone the nearest Commercial Credit office listed below. 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 
Baltimore, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Ore. 





COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY 


than $65,000,000 


Capital and Surplus more 
BALTI NORE y 


FINANCING OFFICES IN OVER 100 PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 





committee was a bill that rejected his 
original suggestion for a $25 maximum, 
but provided instead that the Federal 
Government, on application of the States, 
would supplement State unemployment 
compensation payments to bring the dura. 
tion of these payments up to 26 weeks, 
The States would have a right to accept 
or decline this supplemental aid in the 
form of funds from Washington. 

So, if the measure becomes law, jobless 
workers will continue to receive payments 
at rates established by the States of their 
residence, but they will be entitled in most 
cases to receive payments over a longer 
period of time than is provided by their 
own State laws. 

The measure provides that approxi- 
mately 3,000,000 federal workers and 400, 
000 maritime workers be eligible for un. 
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VICTIMS OF OVER-EVOLUTION 


employment compensation. They are not 
now eligible. The bill also calls for pay- 
ment of travel expenses, up to $200, to 
return unemployed war workers and de 
pendents to their homes or to suitable 
jobs at no greater distance. 

Full employment. This legislation em- 
bodies the philosophy that the Gover- 
ment henceforth should have the responsi- 
bility of “assuring” jobs for all who want 
to work. It cleared its first hurdle, s 
Senate Finance subcommittee, with little 
change. However, it is by no means cer 
tain of passage in that form. A fight 
ensuing over the basic idea of the bil- 
that Government planning and spending 
will prevent unemployment whenever pti 
vate business fails to provide jobs for al 
who want them. This philosophy faces # 
severe test in both houses, and a modified 
bill is likely to emerge. 
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Look where he goes when he returns from overseas 


The picture-story of a typical returning soldier 





1. Off the transport and on to a waiting train! His first train ys Mext, with other veterans from the same part of the country, he 
trip is to a nearby disposition center, where units arriving from travels to the reception station nearest his home. If it is a long trip, 
overseas are sorte! scographically. he goes in a Pullman sleeping car. 








rs Reception stations are ....ere men to be re- 4%. Home! If he is discharged, this is the end BS "So long!” If he must remain 
leased from service are discharged; where men of the line. With thousands of veterans going in service, he goes back to the re- 
staying in service start their furloughs home. home—some on furlough, some to stay—it’s ception st ‘ion when his furlough 
There are 22 of these stations in the United States. no wonder you see so many campaign ribbons is over. J re he is given a new as- 
It takes a returning veteran at least 2 train trips and overseas service stripes among your fellow signmet. 

to reach one—then he starts his third. pessengers when you have to take a trip. 


PULLMAN 


For more than 80 years, the 
greatest name in passenger transportation 


6. Before V-J Day, the military load on trains was the heaviest in —it takes a lot of sleeping cars. As a result, you can’t always be sure 
history. Now, with over 10,000 men a day landing from Europe and of getting the Pullman space you want. But you can be sure that 
thousands of veterans returning from the Pacific, railroad travel will when you do go Pullman, you travel the world’s safest, most com- 
be heavier than ever. Since most long distance troop movements are fortable way of getting there fast. That will be just as true tomor- 


made in Pullman comfort—and since so many troops are on the move row as it is today! ©1945, The Pullman Compaay 





Special Report 


Demand for homes likely 
to exceed supply until 
late next year or 1947 


The expected postwar building boom is 
picking up momentum very slowly. Al- 
ready, it is apparent that many months 
must pass before peak levels are attained. 
This means that new homes will not be 
readily obtainable for some time. It means, 
too, that the construction industry will be 
tardy, at best, in reabsorbing the unem- 
ployed of the reconversion period. 

- The reconversion planners long have re- 
garded the construction industry as a 
prolific source of peacetime jobs—newly 
created jobs to replace the ones that dis- 
appeared in shipbuilding, aircraft, muni- 
tions and other war industries with slim 
peacetime prospects. A building boom 
creates jobs on the construction sites, but 
its employment possibilities do not stop 


(This article represents the result of an 





extensive research on a topic of out. 


standing importance in National Affairs.) 


THE TREND IN CONSTRUCTION: 
SLOW START FOR EXPECTED BOOM 


Scarcity of Materials and Skilled Workers as Retarding Factors 


there. They spread through the enterprises 
that supply building materials, plumbing 
and electrical fixtures, paint, stoves, fur- 
naces, refrigerators and small hardware of 
many kinds. Such a boom means jobs, too, 
in manufacturing and in retailing of furni- 
ture, floor coverings, draperies, kitchen 
equipment and myriad other items de- 
manded by the newly installed home- 
owner. 

For these reasons, the progress and 
prospects of the expected building expan- 
sion become a subject of top importance 
to almost everyone, from corporation ex- 
ecutives to little businessmen, from the 
man who wants to buy a new home to the 
jobless former war worker. The industry’s 
progress and prospects now can be de- 
tailed. 

New homes. Residential construction, 
privately financed, is not expected to ap- 
proach anything like volume proportions 
until late next year or early 1947. This type 
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of construction already is increasing, and 
is to triple within the next year. But the 
expected 1946 total — $1,900,000,000 — is 
less than went into new homes in 1989. 
Meanwhile, demand is enormous, due to 
lack of any considerable home construc- 
tion since early in the depression, and the 
high marriage and birth rates of the war 
years. Where home building is concerned, 
there are a number of retarding factors. 
Retardants. A few materials still are 
scarce—hardwood flooring, facing brick 
and cast-iron pipe in particular. Other 
materials are becoming relatively abun- 
dant, but in some instances there are dis- 
tribution problems that make for local short- 
ages until dealers’ inventories are filled. 
Large-scale commercial building requires 
much preparation. Land must be acquired 
and subdivided. Electricity, gas, water and 
sewage facilities must be installed, and 
plans for the houses are to be drawn. All 
this takes time, and surveys show that lit- 
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Construction Dollars: The Shift in Emphasis 
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O you know whether your fire 
insurance covers damage to 
possessions of guests or servants? 
Can you say, offhand, whether your 
burglary insurance also covers dam- 
age caused by burglars? If unable 
to contact your agent in an emer- 
gency, have you a written, complete 


record to tell you whether you are 


CONSULT YOUR INSURANCE 


U.S. F. 


‘UNITED STATES FIDELITY 


What do you know 


fully protected? You need this free 
U. S. F. & G. 
Audit Book! 

Clear, simply -worded, and with each 
hazard 


sonal Insurance Audit Book enables 


Personal Insurance 


illustrated, this new Per- 


you to make your own complete in- 
It provides a per- 


surance audit. 


manent record of property value, 


about your insurance? 


amount of present insurance, pre- 
mium rates, expiration dates, etc., 
thus giving you your fire and cas- 
ualty insurance picture at a glance. 
To obtain your copy, simply fill out 
and mail the attached coupon. Your 
Personal Insurance Audit Book will 
be delivered to you promptly. Mail 
the coupon today. 


AGENT OR BROKER AS YOU WOULD YOUR DOCTOR OR LAWYER 
= 


AN G. 


& GUARANTY Co. 


affiliate : 


FIDELITY & GUARANTY 


HOME OFFICES 





FIRE 


CORPORATION 


BALTIMORE 3, Eu: 





UnitTep States Fiperity & GUARANTY Co. 
135 E. Repwoop STREET 
Batimore 3, MARYLAND 


Please send me a complimentary copy of your new 
Personal Insurance Audit Book. 
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When you want to KNOW... go to an expert! 


AINE AMAAAGa — 





AN UNCHALLENGED AUTHORITY on the quality of paper 
is the man to whom paper is-a business—your printer. 


He can’t afford to take chances on doubtful paper 
stock. His own reputation for excellence requires him 
to work with paper whose quality just can’t miss. 


Ask him man-to-man what he knows about Rising 
papers. Printers know them as papers that are just a 
bit extra special ...whose standards are better than just 
average good. That’s an opinion molded by the lessons 
of experience ... an opinion you can rely on fully! - 


The same rigid demands of quality are adhered to in 
the making of Rising technical papers, too. Rising 
Paper Company, Housatonic, Mass. 


Ask your printer...he KNOWS paper! 





Rising Papers 


PRINTING AND TECHNICAL 





WASTE PAPER IS WAR MATERIAL...KEEP SAVING IT! 














tle of this preparatory work has been done. 

Skilled construction labor is scarce in 
many sections, and contractors expect it 
to continue so until demobilization is 
much further along. 

The Office of Price Administration 
wants to keep a tight lid on the price of 
new houses, but apparently is to be over- 
ruled in favor of retaining ceiling prices 
on building materials, the ceilings to be 
fixed regionally. Meanwhile, continuing 
wartime regulations forbid the building of 
a house to sell for more than $8,000, 
Builders contend that they are caught in 
a squeeze between increased material costs 
and this limitation, which discourages 
rapid expansion of home building. 

And, in case a choice has to be made, 
the War Production Board at present en- 
courages industrial building, rather than 
home construction. 

industrial construction. Private plant 
expansion, given priority support in ob- 
taining materials by WPB before the war 
ended, is increasing from $234,000,000 last 
year to $622,000,000 this year and an es- 
timated $860,000,000 in 1946. After that, it 
is expected to run along at about $1,000,- 
000,000 annually for several years. This 
advancing pace is heavily offset by declin- 
ing Government expenditures on new in- 
dustrial plants. The combined total for 
1946—$940,000,000—consequently will -be 
lower than this year’s $1,272,000,000. So, 
instead of increasing, employment and the 
use of materials in industrial construction 
actually are to decline until the middle of 
next year. 

Public construction. Although some 
types of public construction were con- 
tinued during the war, such projects gen- 
erally await WPB’s permission to go ahead 
After that, delays are expected, especially 
for federal projects, while funds are ap- 
propriated. Plans for projects of many 
kinds have been completed, however. Al- 
together, public construction is expected to 
rise from $761,000,000 this year to $2,115,- 
000,000 next year. 

Highways. The outlook for a quick 
expansion of highway construction is con- 
sidered good. Congress has authorized, 
though not yet appropriated, $500,000,000 
for road building in each of the next 
three years, to be matched equally by the 
States. The States recently reported plans 
complete for work estimated to cost $616,- 
000,000. Additional planning is in progress. 
Highway outlays consequently are ex- 
pected to go from $336,000,000 this year 
to $1,020,000,000 in 1946. 

Community building. Wartime develop- 
ments are prodding communities into 
greatly increased building activity. In- 
creased populations in many urban cen- 
ters, together with the high wartime birth 
rate, result in a pressing need for new 
school buildings, hospitals and recreational 
facilities. Such building has been at a vir- 
tual standstill for several years. It is ex- 
pected to grow from $131,000,000 last 
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Today hundreds 
see Mexico 
by television... 


Monday evenings over NBC’s 
ow Yor Station, WNBT. 


Tomorrow everybody can go 
to Mexico by CLIPPER 


I A WORLD wWaR, all international 
routes are war routes—on the sea 
and in the air. Essential Clipper passen- 
gers and cargo pass through New Or- 
leans, Brownsville, Nuevo Laredo, Los 
Angeles and Miami every day. 

But the instant that conditions per- 
mit, Pan American service to Mexico 
City and Merida through the five air 
gateways mentioned above will be freed 
from war restrictions. Not long after 
that, new, larger, more comfortable 
Clippers will go into operation . . . Mex- 
ico City will then be less than 3 hours 
from Brownsville, Texas—only 3% hours 
from New Orleans—and only 5% hours 
from Los Angeles. 


NEW, LOW RATES 


These giant 100 and 200-passenger 
Clippers are going to mean new, low 
rates—rates within reach of the average 
man. The color, the Latin atmosphere 


and the good food of old Mexico will 
be yours overnight . .. The floating gar- 
dens at Xochimilco...The world-famous 
beach and deep-sea fishing at Acapulco 
... Horse racing, bullfights, handwrought 
silver and handwoven serapes. What a 
place for a vacation! 

And wherever you plan to fly after 
the war—Mexico, London, Paris, Alaska, 
Hawaii, Australia or Chinaremember 
that in the last 17 years Pan American 
World Airways has completed over 
364,000,000 miles of overseas flight . . . 
A record unequalled by any other inter- 
national airline. 








Postwar Clippers will have 
smoking and game lounges, fre- 
quent news bulletins and the 
world’s finest meals courteously 
served. 





FIRST air service across the 
Pacific (1935) 


FIRST plane service across. 
the North Atlantic (1939) 


For your postwar Clipper trip, see your Travel Agent or 


PAN AMERICAN c= 


WORLD AIRWAYS 
The System of the lying Chip ers 
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Fleischmann’s makes America’s 
Most Delicious Martini! 
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3 Fleischmann’s Taste! 

It’s priceless! Found only in 
FLEISCHMANN ’S. It comes from 
a mash specially prepared from 
finest American grains ... plus 
continuous distillation! 
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year to $190,000,000 this year and $440, 
000,000 next year. 

Commercial building. The construc- 
tion of stores, office buildings and the like, 
now slowly increasing, is expected to rise 
in 1946 to seven times its 1944 level. For 
1944, the total was $62,000,000. This year 
it is expected to reach $213,000,000, and 
next year, $455,000,000. Office space is 
much in demand in most crowded centers, 

Farm construction. Farmers need 
more equipment to handle their increased 
production. They accumulated funds dur- 
ing the war, and high farm incomes are 
practically guaranteed by the Government 
through 1947. Thus, construction of farm 
buildings is estimated to be in for a rise 
from $170,000,000 in 1944 to $228,000,000 
this year and $360,000,000 in 1946. 





Public Roads re 
NEW ROAD 
Congress is paving the way 


Public utilities. Increased home, indus- 
trial, commercial and farm building places 
an added load upon the public utilities that 
serve such establishments. Utility con- 
struction stayed relatively high through 
the war, because of the needs of expanding 
war industries. However, it is expected to 
rise still higher, $675,000,000 this year and 
$875,000,000 next. 

Military construction, of course, is 
flattening out in the meanwhile. It began 
falling off after 1942. From a_ peak of 
$5,060,000,000 in that year, it is down toa 
tenth of that—$505,000,000—this year, 
and is to dwindle to $85,000,000 in 1947. 

Over all. Increasing by slow stages, 
the total construction rate at the end of 
next year, according to informed esti- 
mates, is to be less than doubie that of 
the present, and but 25 per cent greater 
than in 1939. From a grand total of $13, 
586,000,000 in 1942, all construction ex- 
penditures fell to $3,935,000,000 last year. 
The 1945 total is estimated at $4,500, 
000,000 and that for 1946 at $7,070,000,- 
000. After that, barring unforeseen na- 
tional economic reverses, the total is ex- 
pected to clim) through 1948 and _ reach 
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For products never before 


shipped in bulk... 





Wl design tank cars 







never built before 





Sulphuric acid, chlorine, helium and many other hard- 
to-handle liquids and gases were made more useful to 
American industry, when General American designed 





GENERAL 
AMERICAN 
TRANSPORTATION 


CORPORATION 






specialized tank cars to carry them. Special problems of 
pressure control, contamination, and corrosion have been 






met by General American research engineers. 





Your future operations may require liquids never shipped 
in bulk before. Call on General American for tank cars— 
built specifically for those products. You will get safe, 
sure transportation that cuts costs for your competitive 






CHICAGO 





advantage. 





: i Ke ae Cn a 
Builders and Operators of Bulk Liquid Process Equipment Pressure Vessels and Aerocoach 
Speciclized Railroad Freight Cars Storage Terminals of All Kind Other Welded Equipment Motor Coaches 

















Most industrialists are convinced of the advisability 
of locating a plant on the Pacific Coast to serve the eleven 
Western States and the vast Pacific Basin Area. Less clear- 
cut is where, in this large area, a plant can best be located. 
The following questions, together with answers, will 
supply a number of basic facts regarding Santa Clara 
County that are worthy of consideration. 


:. 


A & 


&y 





What Industrial Area Best Serves the West? 

Santa Clara County is the population center of the Pacific Coast. It is 
closer to more people and markets than any other area. This means 
economical distribution. 


What Is the Labor Picture in Santa Clara County? 

During the war, there has not been one major labor disturbance, The 
majority of workers are permanent residents—home owners « « « 
unionized on a fair basis. ., and thoroughly dependable. 


Is Industrial Land Available — At a Fair Price? 

During the past 2 years, 5 new industrial areas have been made avail- 
able to manufacturers. All are close to residential areas... exceed> 
ingly low priced ... on main highways and rail lines. 


What Are the Transportation Facilities? 

Two transcontinental railroads and scores of trucking lines serve Santa 
Clara County. Located at the tip of San Francisco Bay, this area is the 
natural meeting point of main highways and rail lines. 


What Is the Relation of “Livability" and Factory Production? 


Because Santa Clara County workers are permanent residents—living 
on small farms or one-family suburban type homes—they can be 
depended upon! Labor turnover is small—absenteeism is reduced to 
a minimum! You'll find Santa Clara County workers substantial and 
dependable! 





YOU'LL GET ALL THE FACTS 
IN THIS FREE 36-PAGE BOOK 


“Post War Pacific Coast’ contains 36 fac- 
tual pages about Santa Clara County. 
Write on your business letterhead. Dept. 
U,San Jose Chamber of Commerce, San 
Jose, California. 


\Y Willy 


\ 





The population center of the Pacific Coast 














heights variously estimated at from $14 
000,000,000 to $15,000,000,000 in 1959 
But, by all indications, the approach 4 
the upper levels, especially in the 
ahead, is to be relatively slow and halting 

Public and private building. A 
tor often overlooked in appraising th 
construction prospect is that, before 
appreciable over-all gains can be made 
private building expenditures must jy 
crease more rapidly than Government outs 
lays dwindle. The chart on page 
shows the situation in this respect. Dum 
ing the war, when the Government wa 
building its war plants and some civilig 
housing, public expenditures were far the 
larger. The two figures struck an approxi 
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Farmers are in the market 


mate balance late this summer. For thi 
year as a whole, private outlays will & 
little more than public expenditures. 
inclusion of public works and_highwaj 
building will prevent further sags in Gov: 
ernment construction next year, 
meanwhile, the total of private building 
nearly to double. 

Employment. Because some cons 
tion workers are merely shifting from pub 
lic to private projects, direct employment 
in the industry is to rise slowly, too. F 
this year, monthly construction employ 
ment figures are averaging 700,000. Of 
cial estimates are that this will rise only 
to 1,000,000 in 1946. Later, it is expected 
to go above 2,000,000. The possible satura- 
tion point has been estimated by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, in fact, at 2,800- 
000, on a basis of $12,000,000,000 of build- 
ing expenditures annually. The employ- Many 
ment figures do not include jobs in sup- 


plying industries, or in maintenance and oaks 
repair work. The latter may run to $3,000; ereate 
000,000 or $4,000,000,000 next year. rarely 
Boom ahead? All things considered, are 
it appears that there will be no over facia 
night boom of the building industry. The e 
boom, if it comes, obviously is to come les 
slowly and gradually. in br: 
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F are 4 F P a DIVISION 
Many advances in medicine begin with the tireless efforts of some doctor who literally 


rolls up his sleeves and works intensively on some new medical theory—a new method of 
treatment—a new medicine. yy But the doctor would be first to report that he could 
rarely carry out this important work single-handed. yx Leading pharmaceutical houses 
ire ever ready to aid doctors in experimental medicine through their extensive laboratory 


facilities and by producing medicines in sufficient test quantities for mass clinical study. 





It is as an important producer of chemicals for pharmaceutical houses, that Dow shares 


CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE 


in bringing to final fruition the work of the doctor in shirt sleeves. 
TO INDUSTRY AND VICTORY 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 





New York e Boston © Philadelphia « Washington © Cleveland © Detroit © Chicago © St. Louis e Houston © San Francisco © Los Angeles © Seattle 
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Their job is to make molehills out of moun- 
tains... to displace earth masses that ob- 
struct the routes of modern transportation. 
A battery of these new earth-movers could 
scoop up and shift a pile of dirt the size of 
the Pyramids while old-style equipment was 
grading a stretch of country road. Earth- 
moving is their business—a tremendously 
heavy business, made lighter by the use of 
HYCON hydraulics under Finger-tip Control. 

The control of unwieldly power is a job 
for hydraulics. The bigger the load, the 
bigger the need for Finger-tip Control—the 
HYCON high-pressure hydraulic systems 
that actuate heavy machinery. Available 


A FIFTH STAR FOR 








now are HYCON pumps and valves, or as- 
sembled complete power units, to supply 
measured pressures of 3000 pounds for a 
wide variety of commercial applications. 
They will control or actuate machine 
tools, giant presses, dump-truck lifts, mate- 
rials-handling mechanisms, remote-control 
circuits, and test high-pressure apparatus. 

For product improvement in the fields of 
heavy industry, for increased plant efficiency 
where the problem is one of control or 
actuation,a HYCON application may do the 
job better and easier at less over-all expense. 

Write for full information. 

Let’s Finish The Job... Buy More War Bonds 


EXCPRLENCE IN WAR PRODUCTION 


«++ HWCON - > - 


FOR PRESSURES OF 3000 P.S.1I. 


PATENTED-MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE NEW YORK AIR BRAKE COMPANY 


THE NEW YORK AIR BRAKE COMPANY 





Hydraulic Division 





420 LEXINGTON AVENUE - NEW YORK 17,N. ¥. FACTORIES: WATERTOWN, N. Y. 
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Many manufacturers who cannot pro- 
dua: civilian goods without a loss under 
present ceiling prices now have a way to 
get adjustments in their prices. This is by 
applying the “rescue clause,” just issued 
by the Office of Price Administration to 
take care of certain hardship cases that 
ae cut off from relief under earlier recon- 
yersion pricing regulations. 

This rescue clause is aimed at meeting 
omplaints of some manufacturers that 
they cannot possibly produce civilian items 
inder the Office of Price Administration’s 
pricing restrictions. But the new order by 
yo means has ended all complaints. The 
thief objection now is that the rescue 
dause permits manufacturers only to break 
wen on their over-all operations, and does 
jot provide for a margin of profit. Some 
nembers of Congress are warning the Of- 
fee of Price Administration that legislation 
nay be passed to revise its entire pricing 
ystem unless further remedies are of- 
fred to manufacturers, particularly to 
mall companies. 

The new OPA order, however, does of- 
fer some relief to many manufacturers who 
ae up against operational losses. And it 
wes far beyond former wartime controls, 
which made it much more difficult for in- 
tividual firms to get their ceiling prices 
raised above those prevailing for their in- 
dustries in general. 


Under the Office of Price Administra- 
tion’s pricing escape clause, just who 
is entitled to an adjustment? 


The new regulation applies to manufac- 
turers and products that are ineligible for 
pice relief under earlier OPA orders. But, 
there a manufacturer is entitled to seek 
a1 adjustment under a previous recon- 
version pricing order, he must use that 
nethod rather than the new one. The new 
regulation, known as Supplementary Or- 
der 133, lists 105 separate groups of 
products to which the order applies. A 
manufacturer of one or more of these 
items, who has or expects to have a loss on 
his entire operation, can ask for higher 
telling prices. 


The articles involved cover a wide field of 
materials and consumer items—metals, 
household equipment, clothing, drugs and 
some building materials. Not included, 
however, are many articles, such as ma- 
chinery, paper products and many types 
of building materials, for which more lib- 
etal price-adjustment methods already are 
in force. Also not on the new list are 
foods, beverages, tobacco products and 
many standard items. 
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eve [een LI sleds 
ABOUT NEW PRICE-RAISING RULE 


What a manufacturer must show to get 
a price adjustment under the new 
order: 


First of all, a manufacturer must establish 
operational loss. This often will mean sub- 
mitting to OPA a profit-and-loss statement 
for the last three months or Idnger. Or, 
if the loss is expected in the period ahead 
as the result of changing conditions, he 
must show why he expects such a loss. The 
burden of proof is entirely upon the in- 
dividual seeking a price increase. 


Even where a manufacturer establishes 
that an operational loss is involved, he 
must take further steps to justify a price 
increase. He must show that the loss is not 
due to mere seasonal or temporary causes 
or to a drop in production below his plant’s 
capacity. His losses must not be attribut- 
able to excessive salaries or prices paid for 
his materials or to payments that yiolate 
Government regulations. Furthermore, he 
must justify his overhead costs, and his 
losses must not be due to the setting aside 
of funds for war reserves. 


Suppose a manufacturer makes a case 
for raising his prices: Just how much 
would he be allowed to increase 
them? 


The amount by which a producer will be 
able to raise his ceiling prices will depend 
upon how large he has shown his over-all 
Often the raise will be a flat 
percentage increase for all his products 
that are subject to price adjustments un- 
der the new order. But, in 
increases will be applied to individaul 
products, raising some of them more than 
others. 


Take the case of a manufacturer who 
makes three items, all of which are sub- 
ject to the new rescue clause for price 
adjustments. If he shows that his entire 
business operation involves an 8 per cent 
loss, he may be able to raise his ceiling 
prices on all three products by 8 per 
cent. Or he may be allowed to raise one 
by 6 per cent, another 8 per cent ana the 
third by 10 per cent. But this adjustment 
does not allow the manufacturer to raise 
his prices above the bare amount re- 
quired to offset his losses. There is no 
provision for him to figure in a profit in 
setting his new selling price under this 
new regulation. 


losses to be. 


some Cases, 


What is the procedure in applying for 
an adjustment under the new order? 


Applications for increases in price ceilings 
can be filed with district and regional of- 
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NOW! MAKE PHOTO- 
COPIES OF ANYTHING 


in your own office—quickly, 
accurately, at low cost! 






MAZ ZINGLY 

Witt ApoE 
APECO T 

pHOTOEXAC 










Photo-Copyer / 


$ 5 5 Also contin- 


Copies up to uous cabinet 
16° x 22” models for 
rints of any 

ength, up to 

42” wide. 


Copies Anything! With this modern 
equipment in your office or plant, you 
can get photo-exact copies of anything 
written, typed, printed, drawn or pho- 
tographed—even if on both sides! No 
waiting—no costly doing without copies 
you need. APECO safeguards valuable 
originals—delivers copies at l-a-min- 
ute speed, for less than the cost of a 
phone call to an outside source of 
photocopying! 








Expedites Work in Every Depart- 
ment! Executives, in a nation-wide 
survey, reported 137 tested uses for 
APECO—uses for every department 
of your business, that speed work, save 
typing and drafting time. 


Permanent, Error-proof! APECO 
can’t make mistakes. You get legally 
accepted copies—with no proof-read- 
ing or steno-copying required. 


Any Boy or Girl Can Operate It! No 
film, no camera, no focusing—no dark- 
room or technical knowledge needed. 
It’s so easy that anyone can learn to 
operate it in a few minutes! 


GET FULL FACTS TODAY! Use the 
convenient coupon below—clip it to 
your letterhead if you like. 


eae yt rageecery EQUIPMENT co. 
ept. L 
Claas ia, iL ” alma in 
principal cities and Canada) 


*“APECO 

PHOTOEXACT 
— ina l 
PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT 


-----MAIL COUPON NOW----=---- 


1 
; AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT COMPANY I 
i 2849 N. Clark St., Dept. LC95, Chicago 14, II. 1! 
1 Send illustrated folder showing how APECO : 
1 saves time, money, and labor. i 
I 
| Re erntrs nivesniaesugigels 
: MPU Rs oidascsacwodes nc avunuwenasdueate : 
1 COMPANY........... cetteesssseteesseee H 
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They made Rubber 





Stick to Rayon... 


to produce a better fire 


- 


A tough problem arose when they first 
used rayon cords in truck tires 

It was difficult to make rubber adhere 
satisfactorily to rayon. A new material 
was needed... one that would bind these 
two together. 

Finally, chemists developed a special 
adhesive that makes the rubber co: iting 

adhere firmly to the rayon cords. As a 


Flintkote Makes 


From paper boxes to sound deadeners 
and absorbers... from subway flooring to 
skyscraper roofing...from interior finish- 
ing to exterior waterproofing... from ad- 
hesives to expansion joints...from bitu- 
minous enamels to industrial cements. 
from protective coatings for industrial 
structures to a wide line of build- 
ing materials for new construction 
and modernization. 






result, thousands of miles were added to 
the life of heavy truck tires. 

Syntex, one of the many Flintkote 
rubber products, is a component part of 
that adhesive. 

And that is but one more example out 
of thousands where Flintkote research 
and Flintkote products are serving in- 


dustry. 


Many Things 


Yes, Flintkote makes many things that 
serve well...at home and abroad. The 
complete research, development and 
manufacturing facilities of Flintkote are 
always at your disposal. 

Offices in principal cities throughout 
the country. THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N. Y., 55th and Alameda Streets, 
Los Angeles 54, California. 











fices of the OPA. These offices have fyj 
authority to take action on such cases, 
though appeals from their decisions may 
be taken to OPA headquarters in Wash- 
ington. Application blanks to be used 
by manufacturers—From 601:2566—ay 
be obtained from any district or regional 


office. Producers are supposed to wait 
until they get written approval before 
actually putting into effect any higher 


ceiling prices under the individual-adjust. 
ments procedure. 


When a manufacturer is granted a price 
increase, who absorbs this? |s i 
passed on to the consumer, or must it 
be absorbed by others reselling the 
product? 


In general, OPA is following its usual pol- 
icy of having distributors and _ retailers 
absorb the increase in prices approved for 
manufacturers. In some cases, OPA regu- 
lations allow persons who buy items from 
manufacturers for resale to pass on this 
price increase to the next reseller. But, 
where this is not provided for in present 
regulations, special authorization must be 
obtained from OPA before adding the 
manufacturers’ increase to the resale price. 
In the majority of cases, this price increase 
is not expected to reach all the way to 
the consumer. 


Other points about the pricing escape 
clause: 


The new order leaves the way open for 
the OPA to deny higher price adjust- 
ments for individual manufacturers in 
certain cases even where increases other- 
wise are shown to be justified. For ex- 
ample, a higher ceiling price can be re 
fused on the ground that it would upset 
dollars-and-cents ceilings at lower levels 
of distribution. Also, an increase might be 
denied if it would bring about higher 
prices for raw materials not covered by 
price-control regulations, or would improp- 
erly divert materials from other users. 
Furthermore, OPA officials are given wide 
discretion in turning down any applica 
tions of manufacturers if the granting of 
price increases would endanger the aims 
of stabilization regulations. 


Even after a manufacturer gets a higher 
ceiling price under the escape clause, he 
must take later steps to show that this i- 
crease was justified. The new order says 
that, within four months after obtaining 
an adjustment, he must file another ac 
counting statement on his operations. This 
must involve a profit-and-loss statemett 
covering the manufacturer’s first three 
months of operation under the new price 
This goes to the OPA office that handled 
the original application. If the financial 
statement indicates to OPA that the 
granting of the adjustment was a mistake, 
the increase in ceiling price may be mode 
fied or revoked altogether. 
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With postwar competition getting set for a slugging match, every machine you use 
will have to compete in the battle of costs on the basis of maximum pro- 
duction per man hour. 

Now is the time to get rid of your “punch drunk” machines. Replace them 
with machines that can transmit the horsepower and have the rigidity to take full ad- 
vantage of carbide cutting tools—increase cutting speeds from 200 to 500 per cent. 
Jones & Lamson has pioneered in machines designed specifically for the 
use of carbide cutting tools. Whether you buy War Surplus machines 
or new machines, ask-for one of our engineers to assist you 

in making the most profitable investment. 
Or, write for our book, ‘“‘Welcome to You and Your Problems”. 


4 0 N E Ss & L a M S 0 MN Manufacturer of: Universal Turret Lathes « Fay Automatic 


Lathes * Automatic Double-End Milling and Centering Machines + 


MACHINE COMPANY ; 
Automatic Thread Grinders * Optical Comparators * Automatic 
Springfield, Vermont, U.S.A. Opening Threading Dies and Chasers. 











Once... you had to bring your letter 

to the postoffice, pay the postage in cash. 
And people thought the U.S. postal 
system was a big improvement over 


sending mail by private messengers... 





Then... you had to buy a stamp for your 
letter; wet the stamp and stick it on, drop the 
letter in a mail box. And people said 

postage stamps were a great invention, a lot 
better than paying cash at the postoffice! 





Now... you can use a postage meter!... 
which provides any value of postage needed, for 
any kind of mail—prints the stamp directly on 
the envelope, seals the flap at the same time, 
protects and records postage, speeds up mailing 
in your office, speeds up mail in the postoffice! 


Every office can use a postage meter. 
Any office can afford one! 

Pitney-Bowes is making postage meters 
again. Inquire at our nearest office—or write 
for an illustrated booklet! 





pitney-sowes Postage Meter 


Pitney: 3oweEs, Inc., 1990 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Originators of Metered Mail, largest makers of postage meters 
Offices in principal cities. In Canada: Canadian Postage Meters, Ltd. 





Industrial Gain 
By Co-operation 
In Hemisphere 


Plans for industrial expansion in Latin 
America, made by U.S. firms during the 
war, now are beginning to get results, The 
way to normal trade is opening with re- 
moval of 80 per cent of wartime export 
controls. Only Argentina, in political dis- 
favor because of the conduct of its Gov- 
ernment, is getting no special concessions, 
But, in other countries, American ‘firms are 
rushing to set up operating subsidiaries, 
usually on a partnership basis with local 
capital and industry. 

Reasons for this expansion are several. 
For one, tax advantages of producing 
abroad are very great in view of continued 
high taxes in this country. Cuba is the 
latest of several countries to grant tax 
exemptions, for from three to ten years, to 
companies set up to produce goods not 
now manufactured in Cuba. A_ similar 
system has led to much expansion in Mex- 
ico, and is operative or is expected to be 
in effect shortly in other countries. 

Again, Latin America is the one region 
coming out of the war in a better position 
than in 1939. Debts were converted into 
credits, or are being paid off in an orderly 
fashion. Labor and management are acquir- 
ing technical skills. New raw material and 
production facilities have been set up. And 
improvements in transportation and health 
facilities are expanding markets. 

Much of this work, in the absence of 
European competition during the war, was 
done by North Americans or with U.S. 
aid. Latin Americans learned that U.S. 
products, even at higher prices, stood up 
better. Now U.S. business, with the Gov- 
ernment stepping out of the picture, wants 
to cash in on wartime relations and is de- 
termined to maintain as large a share as 
possible in postwar Latin-American busi- 
ness. Business leaders say they want to 
get in on the ground floor of Latin-Ameri- 
can expansion. 

The type of expansion is somewhat dif- 
ferent from past development. Strict labor 
laws in most Hemisphere countries make 
it advisable to employ a maximum of local 
labor and to have local management. This 
usually limits participation of U.S. firms 
in new companies to a financial stake, 
technical advice and the furnishing of pat 
ents, design and manufacturing know-how. 

The nature of U.S. participation i 
this expansion has raised questions in some 
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LAvER BEN COTY, D> 


WELL, JIMMY, coal makes bak- 
ing powder — and that’s what 
helps make your layer cake i 
light and fluffy! In fact 
everything you eat owes some- 
thing to Bituminous Coal. Food 
packing plants depend on coal 
to supply heat for cooking and 
Processing . . . to supply elec- 
tricity to run the machinery, 
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“TIN” CAN that 
brings you so many good — 
to eat is really over 98 per cen 
steel —and it takes a ton - 
coal to make every ton of steel! 3 
From coal also come nga 
flavorings and colors for oe f ® « 
icings, je lies. The ag 
every pinch of table sa t e- 
ends on coal! Coal makes gas 
and electricity to fuel the kitch- 


en range! 


THE FAMILIAR 






THE FOOD INDUSTRY SAYS 
“THANKS FOR COAL“ 


Bituminous Coal meets the needs not only 
of the food industry but also of factory, 
farm, railroads and the home. In fact, 4 out 
of every 7 homes in the U.S. are heated by 
coal—and the industry is hard at work to 
make your postwar coal in more uniform 
sizes, dustless, cleaner than ever. 





Surprising Facts About Bituminous Coal 


1. American manufacturing requires almost 
3 times as much Bituminous Coal as all 
other major fuels combined. 


2. Over $400,000,000 has been spent by 
Bituminous Coal mining companies during 
the past 20 years on mechanical equipment 
and facilities to make coal mining less la- 


COAL COOLS as well as heats—it makes refrigerants e 
borious, more efficient and safer. 


that safeguard the wholesomeness of meat and dairy 
products on their wav to your table. Chemicals from 


# a ee Tages ¢ > vay inere receiv ‘ 
Se, coal are used on the ranch to maintain the health of ¥ 3. In w ‘ee? alone, coal muners Feceive an 
lame food animals. The quality of farm and orchard prod- average of about 60¢ out of every dollar of 
i ucts is improved by plant foods and fertilizers made coal sales ...the mine owners receive an 


from coal. And Bituininous Coal powers 94 per cent of 
all the locomotives that haul America’s food to market. 





average profit of about 2¢. 


-_ — : " — | : Bituminous Coal Institute 
Og a = ; 60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Ye 


TUM 3 a COAL* 
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, aiaearae reduced freight rates, 
recently ordered by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, add another 
important factor to the long list of profit 
opportunities NortH Carotina holds 
for INDUSTRY. 

Nortu Carotina’s skilled and semi- 
skilled workers, both men and women, 
are famous for their loyalty and sense of 
fair play. Climate permits year-round 
operation. Norra Caro.ina’s magnifi- 
cent forests, productive fields and rich 
mineral resources provide closeby basic 
raw materials. 

Hydro-electric power is plentiful. 
Water is abundant and conditioned by 
nature for INDUSTRY. 

Nortu Caro.ina’s government is 
sound and stable. . . excellent roads and 
schools have already been provided. 
There is no STATE real property tax. 
Recreational facilities 
unexcelled. 

Outside the con- 





gested areas, NortH Caro.ina frovides 
easy accessibility to the nation’s princi- 
pal consuming markets, as well as che 
growing markets of the South and South 
America. Spiendid transportation facili- 
ties by water, rail and air. 

And now, reduced freight rates will 
add that extra factor that makes NortH 
Carona the ideal location for YOUR 
manufacturing plant. By the time your 
new plant is erected these reduced rates 
should be in effect. 

a ae 

Our industrial engineers will assist 
you without cost or obligation to locate 
YOUR plant most ideally in Nortu 
Carotina—the STATE designed for 
manufacturing profits. Address Com- 
merce and Industry, 3355 Department 
of Conservation and Development, 
Raleigh, North Carolina, 


NORTH CAROLINA 























business circles as to whether this country 
by setting up competing industries abroad, 
is pushing itself out of a market In Brazi] 
a new rayon plant is to produce more than 
all existing rayon plants in South America, 
This may be considered to be cutting into 
U.S. exports to Brazil. 

Exporters reply that experience shows 
that industrialization taps new markets 
and in the long run makes new markets. Jn 
this instance, U.S. exports will be pro. 
tected by supplying the technical person. 
nel to build the rayon plant, the machin. 
ery to run it, and $1,000,000 a year jp 
necessary raw materials. 

In Mexico, the same process is under 
way. Westinghouse, and General Electric 
according to Mexican reports, are to build 
plants in Mexico to supply the local mar- 
ket with much electrical equipment for- 
merly imported from the U.S. A new plant 
has been designed by Westinghouse, which 
also will provide equipment and technical 
guidance, and will train labor. Westing- 
house sales in Mexico of heavy equipment, 
including power stations, elevators and 
transportation units, will be handled by 
the new company. Westinghouse in this 
way is consolidating its market in Mexico, 
And it is participating directly in local 
production of goods formerly bought in 
the U.S. 

The purpose behind this particular 
expansion can be explained by Mexico’: 
hydroelectric program. Electric power de- 
velopment in 1946 is to cost $31,000,000, 
of which $21,000,000 is to be spent in this 
country for necessary equipment. By 1948, 
the rate of buying in the U.S. is to reach 
$43,000,000 a year. This is a big market, 
one developing largely on top of existing 
sales according to businessmen here. 

There is to be a similar development in 
other lines in Mexico. A $28,500,000 ex- 
pansion of textile plants includes $19- 
500,000 to be spent in this country. Iron 
and steel plant expansion totaling $20- 
500,000 is based on $9,000,000 of United 
States goods. And Mexico is only one of 
several countries where industrial expan- 
sion is getting under way, although it isa 
leader in the volume of imports from the 
United States. 

Brazil, Chile and Peru have drawn up 
electrification programs on a_ national 
scale. Colombia is making a study aimed 
at increasing power output. All sorts of 
other industries are to be pushed in these 
countries. As President Avila Camacho o 
Mexico said in a recent address, Mexico 
needs machines and education, machines 
to provide goods and education to teach 
the masses how to use and enjoy them. 

The same principle applies to all o 
Latin America, varying in accordance with 
available resources, transportation, mal 
power and financial strength. But, wher- 
ever expansion is feasible, U.S. firms are 
jumping on the band wagon for their 
share. 
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X-ray film has the greatest assignment 
since its introduction by Kodalk in 1914 


In its way, this picture represents a sort of miracle—symbol- 
izes the tens of thousands of times in which X-rays have served 
as “blueprints”... for the re-making of men. 

Evidence is seen in military hospitals and in the wounded 
men returned to daily life. Thousands have already been re- 
stored to useful activity —a matchless tribute to this war’s doc- 
tors and nurses ... to the drugs and implements they use. 

Radiography—photography on X-ray film—is the implement 
with which doctors survey hidden damage, plan a course of 
action, and follow the healing which surgery began. 

It is the difference between finding your way in the dark, 
and seeing. X-ray film has reached a new climax in its life... 
which began with its introduction by Kodak in 1914. 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, ROCHESTER 4, N. Y. 


REMEMBER “THE DEATH = abandoned? . . . How, at the end, 


MARCH FROM BATAAN”?... 
How after their surrender our 
boys, crazed by thirst, were forced 
to drink from stagnant wallows?... 
How some who collapsed were 


5,200 Americans from Bataan and 
Corregidor found death in Japa- 
nese prison camps? A stern exam- 
ple to us at home. BUY—AND 
HOLD—MORE WAR BONDS. 


Serving human progress through photography 
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' You’re the man who will best 
see how Mills Automatic Vending 
Machines will expand your sales 
horizons by making your product 
more easily available to the flow of 
retail traffic. 

Your present channels of retail 
distribution must draw buyers to 
your product. Mills Automatic 
Vending Machines take it where 
buyers are — display and deliver 
any item which can be packaged 
to the millions who daily pass 
through railroad, bus and airline 
terminals; industrial plants and 
factories; theatre and building lob- 
bies; lounges and rest rooms; and 
all other places people are and go. 

If you have a packaged product 
...if you want to tap vast, new 
markets...if you have a vision 
of expanding distribution and 
greater sales—you’re the man who 
should write us today. 








MILLS AUTOMATIC VENDING MACHINES 
PUT YOUR PRODUCT /N THE TRAFFIC FLOW 


Automatic Vending Machines « Refrigeration and Air. 
Audio-Visual Sales and Training Devices « Ice Cream Equipmes 
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PRICE OF U.S.-BRITISH DEAL 


Issue of Concessions on Loan in Return for Lower Trade Barriers 


England’s need of at least 
$2,000,000,009 to meet 
deficits for two years 


Issues before the Anglo-American fi- 

nance negotiators now meeting in Wash- 
ington simmer down to two questions: 
how much is the United States willing to 
advance to put Britain on her financial 
fet, and how far is Britain prepared to 
o toward removing trade controls and 
currency restrictions? 

The background of the situation is this: 

Britain must have at least $2.000,000,- 
(00 to balance trade accounts over the 
next two years. That is the probable dol- 
lar deficit for any degree of recovery; the 
kast needed even if imports are held down 
to necessities. 

Britain would need $6,000,000,000 
to become solvent. With the lower figure, 
the British calculate that they can just 
queak through by pruning imports, hold- 
ing down domestic living standards and 
pushing exports with all vigor. With the 
higher figure, currency controls could be 
rlaxed and trade controls made easier. 

The British position is that no advance 
can be accepted on commercial terms; that 
is, at interest rates of 23g per cent or 
higher and a definite time for repayment. 
The cost of such an advance would force 
Britain back on her own resources, which 
means bilateral trade arrangements, strict 
currency controls, as few imports as pos- 
ible to keep British industry stocked and 
British workers alive. 

That is the point now being made by 
lord Keynes. An indication of what the 
British would prefer comes from arrange- 
ments already made with Sweden, France, 
Belgium, Egypt, Iraq and Turkey. 

In Europe, arrangements call for each 
country to provide credits to meet any 
trade deficits that occur. The French 
agreement calls for 100,000,000 pounds 


($400,000,000), the Belgian agreement 
5,000,000 pounds ($20,000,000). The 


Swedish agreement sets no limit. 

In the Middle East, agreements take 
the form of pooling scarce currencies and 
limiting the amounts of those currencies 
that Middle Eastern countries can spend. 
Egypt is allowed $41,500,000; Iraq, $14,- 
000,000, and Turkey, 20 per cent of her 
sterling balances. 

A dollar credit to Britain or the sterling 
area on the same terms would permit 
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countries now tied to Britain to relax their 
trade and currency controls and spend 
more dollars. The British point is that the 
world problem really is a problem of the 
world dollar supply. 

The American position is that dollar 
credits do not provide the only way out 
for Britain. The sterling debt is consid- 
ered just as important, and the point is 


Congress is another consideration be- 
fore U.S. negotiators. They are firm in 
their opinion Congress will not consent to 
any grant to Britain, but will insist on 
some repayment with interest. Congress- 
men already are showing concern over the 
U.S. internal debt and the $6,000,000,000 
balances already held by foreign coun- 
tries that are a claim on U.S. products. 





made that sterling obligations could be 
written down just as Lend-Lease balances 
are to be reduced. With sterling debts 
funded or removed, Britain then would 
be in a position to export for cash, and to 
accept credits more nearly on commercial 
terms—as short-term advances while trade 
is being resumed. 

To make a dollar advance without any 
steps toward settling sterling balances 
would, in U.S. opinion, be throwing good 
money after bad. U.S. assistance in making 
sterling settlements is likely to be offered. 

Lower trade barriers also are likely to 
be a condition attached by the United 
States to any dollar credit. The Admin- 
istration plans for large-scale exports in 
the period -immediately ahead and would 
like to open the sterling area for American 
products. Britain appears willing to grant 
concessions in the Empire-preference sys- 
tem in tune with tariff concessions made 
by the State Department. 


—Acme 
NEGOTIATORS: CROWLEY, HALIFAX, CLAYTON, KEYNES, WALLACE 
. .- behind the talk of billions is the thought of Congress 


Appeals from other nations also 
have a bearing on current negotiations 
with the British. Both Russia and China 
are in the market for substantial credits, 
and trade delegations are expected from 
Belgium, France, the Netherlands, Nor- 
way and Denmark. South America also 
wants capital loans for development. 

The prospect is that a British agree- 
ment, if reached, would be used as a 
precedent for other agreements. A grant or 
an interest-free loan might be regarded as 
a signal for other countries to receive aid 
from the United States on the same térms. 
This Administration has no intention of 
being placed in a position of making large- 
scale grants to the rest of the world. 

British supplies that this country 
wants also enter the picture. Tin is par- 
ticularly short and crude rubber still is 
needed here. Both now are controlled by 
international cartels, which the U.S. dis- 
likes. Thus, a dollar credit also might call 
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Perfection of Blended Scotch Whisky 


SOLE U.S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY « IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 


























This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be 
construed as an offering of these sectrities for sale, or as a solicitation of an offer 
to buy any of such securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


A. S. Beck Shoe Corporation 


39,046 Shares 


434% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
Par Value $100 Per Share 


Price $100 Per Share 
(plus accrued dividends from September 1, 1945 to date of delivery) 


20,129 Shares Common Stock 
Par Value $1.00 Per Share 


Price $17.75 Per Share 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State from such of the several Underwriters, 
foarte the undersigned, as may lawfully offer the securities in such State. ; 


LEHMAN BROTHERS WERTHEIM & CO. 


September 12, 1945. 














for an end to cartels, or at least a supply 
of tin and rubber at a satisfactory price. 

If Congress accepts Army recommep. 
dations for a stock-piling program, the 
U.S. also might agree to make heavy 
purchases from British sources ‘of bauxite, 
chrome, copra, manganese and other mate. 
rials. That would act to build up Britain's 
dollar resources through regular trading 
accounts, without interfering with normal 
commercial markets for the products, 

The outlook now is for some agree. 
ment that will be accepted by both na. 
tions. Britain probably will get a substan. 
tial credit — perhaps $4,000,000,000 — on 
easy terms, and, in exchange, will agree to 
commercial policies that this country 
wants to have widely accepted. 

The fundamental goal for both the Unit- 
ed States and Britain is to restore world 
trade to a profitable and expanding basis, 
and an essential element in that goal js 
to have a prosperous Britain. The chief 
difficulty lies in differing opinions on what 
Britain can afford. 

The U.S. also is likely to stress the ad- 
vantages to Britain in the Bretton Woods 
agreements calling for an International 
Monetary Fund to ease the balancing of 
short-term trading accounts and an Inter. 
national Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment to provide long-term credits, 


Export controls. The day when the 
exporter had to obtain a license to ship 
virtually any commodity to any country is 
gone. It now is possible to ship most con- 
modities to most countries without an ex- 
port license. The only piece of paper stil 
necessary in all cases is the export declara- 
tion required by the Customs Bureau. 

The new export-control situation rep- 
resents a cutback of roughly 75 per cent 
in licensing controls. There is less of a cut- 
back in controls over food than over any 
other commodity group, but even here the 
cutback is 50 per cent. 

Only 12 countries remain on the list for 
which export licenses usually are neces 
sary. With two exceptions, these are all 
former enemy countries. The two excep- 
tions are Spain and Argentina, singled out 
for political reasons. 

For all other countries, export licenses 
are required only for a reduced list of com- 
modities still subject to license regardles 
of destination. 

Commodities subject to specific licens 
are meats, fats and oils, sugar and other 
foods under rationing in the United State 
or in short supply; hides, skins and leath- 
er; cotton piece goods, including duck 
rubber; lumber and building materials 
newsprint; steel mill products; iron laths 
bathtubs, and DDT. In addition, there ar 
special exceptions to the other major cot 
modity groups removed from control. 

The Foreign Economic Administration, 
which administers export controls, will com 
tinue to keep commodities under licens 
if in its judgment the defense of the Unitel 
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How can the 


Banks of the Country 


Help Business? 


OW that Victory has come, the 

banks of the country find them- 

selves faced with a great opportunity 
and a great responsibility. 

The opportunity lies in helping busi- 
ness bring to realization the bright 
prospect that exists for postwar pros- 
perity. 

The responsibility lies in helping busi- 
ness build this prosperity on a firm and 
lasting foundation. 

* * * 
To do this, the banks of the country must 
cooperate, in the truest sense of the word, 
with business. 

They must help business not only with 
its financial problems, but with those of 
a broader nature. 

x ok 
There are, for example, new industries 
being formed to produce revolutionary 
new products. There are those businesses, 


once subcontractors, now planning to 
market their own products. 

Many of these businesses, during the 
war years, have amassed a tremendous 
fund of production skill. But this alone 
will not be enough. There must be sound 
business planning based on accurate 
knowledge of conditions. And in this the 
banks can and should help to a greater 
extent than ever before. 

k* * * 
The Bank of the Manhattan Company 
has, in the past, given counsel, as well 
as financial aid, to many businesses, and 
plans to broaden these services in the 
future. 

Together with business, it is deter- 
mined to make this postwar era—and the 
years beyond—all that everybody hopes 
it will be, and all that it must be to justify 
the effort and suffering of the past four 
years. 


Bank of the Manhattan Company 


New York 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 








INSURANCE CORPORATION 















































This announcement is not an offer to sell or a solicitation of an offer to buy these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


$113,825 ,000 


Consumers Power Company 
First Mortgage Bonds, 2%% Series due 1975 


Dated September 1, 1945 Due September 1, 1975 


Price 102.37% and accrued interest 


The Prospectus may be obtained in any State in which this announcement is circulated 
From only such of the undersigned and other dealers as may 
lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. INc. 

BEAR, STEARNS & CO. OTIS & CO. 

(INCORPORATED) 
E. H. ROLLINS & SONS SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER 

INCORPORATED 
WERTHEIM & CO. PHELPS, FENN & CO. A. G. BECKER & CO. 
INCORPORATED 

L. F. ROTHSCHILD & CO. SCHOELLKOPF, HUTTON & POMEROY, INC. 
DICK & MERLE-SMITH HALLGARTEN & CO. BURR & COMPANY, INC. 
GREGORY & SON GRAHAM, PARSONS &CO. HAYDEN, STONE & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
September 12. 1945. 


























States is involved (examples: uranium: 
high explosives) , if the U.S. supply is so 
short that domestic rationing remains in 
effect. or if unrestricted export would 
jeopardize U.S. reconversion, stimulate 
price inflation, or imperil U.S. supply com 
mitments to liberated areas. 

Eagerness fo relax governmental con 
trols is suggested by the fact that, of the 
principal export nations, the U.S. seems to 
be leading the de-control procession. Re- 
maining controls, according to Sidney 
Scheuer, Director of FEA’s Bureau of Sup 
plies, will be removed as rapidly as possible 

American exporters still have to contend 
with import controls in most of the coun 
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SIDNEY H. SCHEUER 
.. . de-controller 





tries of the world. The expectation is that 
foreign importers, knowing they now can 
buy a wider list of American commodities, 
will press their home governments for early 
relaxation of import controls. 

Even where a commodity is under strong 
demand both at home and abroad, the of 
ficial assumption is that no further gov- 
ernmental allocation or establishment of 
priorities will be necessary. Manufacturers 
are expected to resume the practice of de- 
termining their own allocations as be 
tween foreign and domestic buyers. 

Black lists, established by U. S.-British 
governments to penalize foreign firms that 
were too friendly with the enemy, remain 
in effect, but their life span is increasingly 
in doubt. The mechanics of control re- 
mains; that is, the Customs Bureau screens 
the exporter’s export declaration to make 
sure goods are not shipped to a firm on 
the black lists. Whether these lists can 
withstand the general governmental rush 
to remove controls is now questionable. 
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Quail Hunt 


by 
JULIEN BINFORD 


One of a series of typical 
American scenes and cus- 
toms painted by America’s 
foremost artists. 
e 

Full-color reprints of this oil 
painting, without advertising 
and suitable for framing, 
will be sent if requested on 
or before January 1, 1946. 
Write United States Brewers 
Foundation, 21 East 40th 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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early he easy-going companionship of a Georgia quail hunt 
... the sudden roar of the crowd at a last-minute touch- 
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a : down... the good-natured banter at a neighborly bridge 
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You don’t see very much of it, but 
there’s a lot of steel in the concrete 
hig: way on which you ride to-work, 
or take your pleasure jaunts. Steel, 
backbone of the road, helps it to 
bear the loads of traffic efficiently 
and safely. And steel saves you 
money, as a taxpayer, by making 
the road last longer, reducing the 
need for repairs and replacements. 

Embedded in the concrete of a 
modern highway, steel reinforcing 
bars prevent cracks and disintegra- 
tion. Steel road joints take care of 
contraction and expansion of the 
pavement, transfer traffic loads 
from one slab to the next. Along- 
side the road, cable highway guards 


Steel, Manufacturing and Fabricating Plants . . . Bethlehem, Steelton, Williamsport, Johnstown, Lebanon, Pottstown, Rankin, Leetsdale, Pa. . . 
. . Corsicana, Tex. . . . South San Francisco, Los Angeles, Alameda, Calif. . . . Seattle, Wasii. Shipbuilding and Ship 
. Staten Island, Brooklyn, N. Y.... Hoboken, N. J... . Baltimore, Sparrows Point, Md. ... San Francisco, Alameda, San Pedro, Calif. 


Sparrows Point, Md... . Chicago, Ill. .. . Tulsa, Okla. . 
Yards... Quincy, Hingham, East Boston, Mass. . . 


—or perhaps Bethlehem Safety 
Beam guard rail—stand ready to 
cushion the impact, should a car 
leave the road. And on principal 
highways bridges are built of steel, 
or of concrete with strong steel 
reinforcement. 

Their steel backbones aided high- 
ways in bearing their heavy war- 
time burdens and enabled much 
maintenance and new construction 
to be put off until manpower and 
materials could be better spared. 

One of Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany’s chief jobs is turning out the 
many forms of steel that highway 
contractors need—steels that are 
used in constructing the road as 





of the Highway 


well as the steels that form a 
permanent part of it. Vast new 
highway projects, for which the 
blueprints and funds have long 
been ready and waiting, are now 
getting the go-ahead signal all over 
the land. And into thousands of 
miles of these highways will go steel 
products from Bethlehem mills. 
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Plus and Minus 
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24th and N Streets, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Trend of Aaxericam Business 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


To give you an idea of the temporary business setback now under way.ee.e. 
Industrial production fell from 212 per cent of the 1935-39 average in July 
to below 195 per cent in August; is likely to go below 175 per cent in September. 
That's a drop of more than 17 per cent in business activity in two months. 
Factory employment declined 12 per cent between July 31 and August 3l. 
Department-store sales fell 16 per cent between August 11 and September l. 
That makes allowance for the customary increase in sales at this time of year. 
Electric-power output fell 16 per cent in the same period. 
Steel-ingot output was off 9 per cent between August 11 and September 5. 
These signs add up to a pattern of sharp recession. They measure the shock 
delivered by the sudden ending of war. That shock will be spread through the 
remainder of this year and into the early months of next year. It spells sharply 
declining wage incomes and fast rising unemployment. 
Speed-up in demobilization will add to the strain of making adjustments. 
Pressure from labor unions, from groups advocating Government planning and 
Government spending is to be expected to increase during this period. 




















Nevertheless, the Administration and Congress are disposed to let matters 
take their course; to let the setback run until industry reconverts. 

Full Employment bill is being rewritten by the Senate Banking Committee, is 
being watered down. There is slight likelihood of passage this year. 

Unemployment benefits are to remain under State direction, except that 
Federal Government will provide funds to allow benefits to be paid for 26 weeks. 

Federal shipyard workers, seamen, others not covered by State systems are 
to get benefits allowed in their own States or by the District of Columbia. 
y Travel pay, up to $200, will be given to workers who must move. : 

That's about the extent of Government relief to be expected. There are no 
extraordinary public works, no work relief projects now in the mill. Postwar 
New Deal, outlined by President Truman to Congress, is a long-term program that 
is not generating much enthusiasm. 

Government betting is on a business boom to save the situation. And that 
boom is expected to get under way by the middle of 1946; to continue for four or 























ew five years. Individual savings, consumer wants, business planning, all point to 
the the prospect that the Government is making a fairly safe bet--at least for a time. 
ng 

OW Construction outlook is a case in point. Building activity is a bellwether 
ver of business prosperity and already is turning upward. 

of Total outlays for new building next year promise to reach $7,070,000,000. 
eel That is better than double 1944, slightly above new building for 1939. 


Highway building promises to recover first. Labor and materials should be 
available as fast as contracts are drawn. It will cost $1,020,000,000 in 1946. 

Home construction may reach $2,000,000,000 in 1946 and be pointing sharply 
upward. More than 90 per cent of new homes promise to be privately financed. 

Private plant expansion is down for $860,000,000 in 1946, treble 1939, and 
is expected to reach $1,000,000,000 a year for several years thereafter. 

Along with these types of building, schools, hospitals, recreation centers, 
waterworks and sewage systems also can be expected to expand. This type of 
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You don’t see very much of it, but 
there’s a lot of steel in the concrete 
higiway on which you ride to-work, 
or take your pleasure jaunts. Steel, 
backbone of the road, helps it to 
bear the loads of traffic efficiently 
and safely. And steel saves you 
money, as a taxpayer, by making 
the road last longer, reducing the 
need for repairs and replacements. 

Embedded in the concrete of a 
modern highway, steel reinforcing 
bars prevent cracks and disintegra- 
tion. Steel road joints take care of 
contraction and expansion of the 
pavement, transfer traffic loads 
from one slab to the next. Along- 
side the road, cable highway guards 


Steel, Manufacturing and Fabricating Plants . . 
Sparrows Point, Md... . Chicago, Ill. .. . Tulsa, Okla. . 
Yards... Quincy, Hingham, East Boston, Mass. . . 


—or perhaps Bethlehem Safety 
Beam guard rail—stand ready to 
cushion the impact, should a car 
leave the road. And on principal 
highways bridges are built of steel, 
or of concrete with strong steel 
reinforcement. 

Their steel backbones aided high- 
ways in bearing their heavy war- 
time burdens and enabled much 
maintenance and new construction 
to be put off until manpower and 
materials could be better spared. 

One of Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany’s chief jobs is turning out the 
many forms of steel that highway 
contractors need—steels that are 
used in constructing the road as 


. Bethlehem, Steelton, Williamsport, Johnstown, Lebanon, Pottstown, Rankin, Leetsdale, Pa. . . 
. . Corsicana, Tex. . . . South San Francisco, Los Angeles, Alameda, Calif. . . . Seattle, Wasii. 
. Staten Island, Brooklyn, N. Y.... Hoboken, N. J.... Baltimore, Sparrows Point, Md.... San Francisco, Alameda, San Pedro, Calif. 





of the Highway 


well as the steels that form a 
permanent part of it. Vast new 
highway projects, for which the 
blueprints and funds have long 
been ready and waiting, are now 
getting the go-ahead signal all over 
the land. And into thousands of 
miles of these highways will go steel 
products from Bethlehem mills. 





. Buffalo, Lackawanna, N. Y. . «+ 
Shipbuilding and Ship Repair 
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Iremd of Axnericam Business 


To give you an idea of the temporary business setback now under way.eee. 
Industrial production fell from 212 per cent of the 1935-39 average in July 
to below 195 per cent in August; is likely to go below 175 per cent in September. 
That's a drop of more than 17 per cent in business activity in two months. 
Factory employment declined 12 per cent between July 31 and August 3l. 
Department-store sales fell 16 per cent between August 11 and September l. 
That makes allowance for the customary increase in sales at this time of year. 
Electric-power output fell 16 per cent in the same period. 
Steel-ingot output was off 9 per cent between August 11 and September 5. 
These signs add up to a pattern of sharp recession. They measure the shock 
delivered by the sudden ending of war. That shock will be spread through the 
remainder of this year and into the early months of next year. It spells sharply 
declining wage incomes and fast rising unemployment. 
Speed-up in demobilization will add to the strain of making adjustments. 
Pressure from labor unions, from groups advocating Government planning and 
Government spending is to be expected to increase during this period. 























Nevertheless, the Administration and Congress are disposed to let matters 
take their course; to let the setback run until industry reconverts. 

Full Employment bill is being rewritten by the Senate Banking Committee, is 
being watered down. There is slight likelihood of passage this year. 

Unemployment benefits are to remain under State direction, except that 
Federal Government will provide funds to allow benefits to be paid for 26 weeks. 

Federal shipyard workers, seamen, others not covered by State systems are 
to get benefits allowed in their own States or by the District of Columbia. 
y Travel pay, up to $200, will be given to workers who must move. 

That's about the extent of Government relief to be expected. There are no 
extraordinary public works, no work relief projects now in the mill. Postwar 
New Deal, outlined by President Truman to Congress, is a long-term program that 
is not generating much enthusiasm. 

Government betting is on a business boom to save the situation. And that 
boom is expected to get under way by the middle of 1946; to continue for four or 
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OW Construction outlook is a case in point. Building activity is a bellwether 
ver of business prosperity and already is turning upward. 

of Total outlays for new building next year promise to reach $7,070,000,000. 
eel That is better than double 1944, slightly above new building for 1939. 


is. Highway building promises to recover first. Labor and materials should be 


available as fast as contracts are drawn. It will cost $1,020,000,000 in 1946. 
Home construction may reach $2,000,000,000 in 1946 and be pointing sharply: 
upward. More than 90 per cent of new homes promise to be privately financed. 
Private plant expansion is down for $860,000,000 in 1946, treble 1939, and 
is expected to reach $1,000,000,000 a year for several years thereafter. 
Along with these types of building, schools, hospitals, recreation centers, 
waterworks and sewage systems also can be expected to expand. This type of 
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TREND OF AMSRICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


construction has been at a standstill during war. 

We give you more details of building prospects on page 52. 

Government controls over building are the biggest cloud on the immediate 
outlook. OPA is giving regional directors power to place local ceilings on 4 
building-material prices. If they threaten to retard building, OPA may relax. 





As for oticr Government controls over business..... 

Rationing is expected to end by mid-October for meats and most fats and oils. 

Shoes will be off the ration list by October 1, under present plans. 

Truck tires will become ration free within the next 60 days. 

Passenger tires should be sold ration free by the first of the year. 

Sugar promises to remain scarce and rationed for another year or longer. 

Tin, scarcest of industrial raw materials, will ‘e tightly controlled until © 
imports become available in substantial quantity. 

Manila hemp will be controlled until new supplies begin to flow. 

Transportation controls are easing, but the 450-mile ban on sleeping cars 
is to remain in effect until pressure of troop movements subsides. 














Export controls are being lifted re-i7"--. Foreion Economic Administration 
is taking the lead in restoring foreign trade to private channels; hopes to set 
an example to importers in other countries, who will press for parallel action. 

Licensed countries now include only former enemies and Argentina and Spain. 
Trade with other countries can be conducted without restriction on most products. 

Items still short in this country, however, require licenses. These include 
automobiles, building materials, leather, rubber goods, foods still rationed. 

Export price controls remain in effect. Ceilings on goods sold abroad are 
being kept to protect the domestic price structure. Export prices, however, 
usually are slightly above domestic ceilings to provide for handling costs. 














Policy on surplus-property disposal is taking more definite form. A single 
administrator instead of a three-man board is not likely to change the pattern. 

Consumer goods now are being sold at fixed prices to retailers, wholesalers 
and chain stores. Commerce Department--the disposal agency=--expects the first 
$600,000,000 worth of surplus to begin flowing to market in a week. 

Underlying idea is to get rid of salable surpluses, at cost price if 
possible, before private producers of the same items are ready to sell in quanti- 
ty. If this doesn't work, surpluses will be sold abroad rather than interfere 
with recovery markets at home. We tell you more about this policy on page 22. 

War plants now are to be offered for sale first to local groups rather than 
big industries. That might be successful for small plants, but the question of 
disposing of multimillion-dollar plants remains a headache. Congress will have 
to take a hand in large-plant disposal policies. 








Tax policy ultimately is to tie in with recovery policy. This means giving 
most concessions to business as an incentive to expand and provide jobs. -That 
always has been the Senate Finance Committee view. Now it has Treasury support. 

Before tax bill jells, however, a dispute may develop between Senate and 
House tax committees. House now is determined to begin alone on a bill. 

When the situation finally boils down, this is the outlook: 

Excess-profits tax repeal probably will be the keystone of a "quickie" bill. 

Some concessions to small business firms then will be arranged. That will 
Satisfy corporation taxpayers to some extent. 

Individual taxpayers then will have to get commensurate benefits. Other- 
wise, unincorporated businesses and partnerships would be treated unfavorably. 
Chances are this will take the form of a straight percentage cut in all brackets. 

A point to remember is that the Senate Finance Committee and the Treasury 
are both revenue-minded, won't accede easily to any drastic tax-cut proposals. 
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One of the great dramatic moments in railroading 
occurred when the Cotton Belt changed the gauge 

of its 419 miles of track in a single week end. The scene 
pictured above is our artist’s conception of the closing 
hours of this successful old-time racc against time. 





CHANGING THE MEASURE OF RAILROADING 


It was September in 1886. All along the Cotton 
Belt, from Bird’s Point, Mo., to Texarkana, old 
spikes came out. Rails were shifted. New spikes 
sank home under swinging hammers. The entire 
railroad was changed from narrow to standard 
gauge over one week end. The Cotton Belt had 
stepped along with the times. 


This railroad is still stepping along. It is one of 
83 railroads and major industries where General 
Motors Diesel locomotives are changing the 
measure of railroading. 





ONE MORE WAR TO WIN 
BUY MORE BONDS 






DIESEL 
POWER 

















Watch what happens when complete lines and 
systems are GM Dieselized. Far faster freight 
hauls. Quicker, more comfortable, and more 
reliable travel for passengers. 


And reduced maintenance by sturdiness that 
goes a million miles or more without major 


overhaul! 


Yes, the measure of railroading is changing — 
for the better. And GM Diesel locomotives are 
helping to bring about this new benefit for the 
railroads, for the country, and for you. 


LOCOMOTIVES............. ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, ts Grom 


SINGLE ENGINES... Up ic 200 HP.) 
TCE) §6MULTIPLE UNITS. . Up to 800 HP.| 


ENGINES ......-=c io 2009 4.. .... CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland it, Ohio 


+ DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Detroit 23, Mich. 











Gen. Omar N. Bradley, a renowned 
but unspectacular fighting man, now is 
digging in for one of the big battles of the 
peacetime era. That is the battle of the 
Veterans’ Administration. General Brad- 
ley became head of this Government or- 
ganization a month ago. The VA is, per- 
haps, the most closely watched agency in 
Washington. It is watched and readily 
criticized by the veterans themselves, their 
organizations, and by members of Con- 
gress, who hear quickly from veterans and 
their families when the latter are dissatis- 
fied with VA’s actions. A more than usually 
close observer, but a sympathetic one, is 
President Truman, himself a veteran and 
one who is deeply interested in veterans’ 
problems. 

In such an atmosphere, General Brad- 
ley must handle the problems of nearly 
20,000,000 veterans of all wars. His agency 
must see to the compensation of the dis- 
abled, the pensions of the orphans and 
widows. He has charge of millions of dol- 
lars in Government insurance for service- 
- men, he must administer the GI Bill of 
Rights with its provisions for loans and for 
education. He must supervise the much- 
criticized VA hospitals. And, to do these 
things, he must modernize and reinvigorate 
a VA adequate perhaps for carrying the 
veterans’ burden that followed the first 
World War, but not the burdens that soon 
will fall upon it. 

In his month in office, General Brad- 
ley, who has a solid reputation as an ad- 
ministrator, has been poking quietly and 
patiently into VA’s way of doing things. 
He has begun a series of conferences with 


People of the Wee 
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_ GENERAL BRADLEY & TWO VETERANS 
... more than 19,000,000 others are watchful 


regional officials of VA, and will travel 
from conference to conference in a plane 
placed at his disposal by the Army. Sub- 
jects to be taken up and problems he 
faces fall into several categories. 
Hospitals. General Bradley brought 


two special aides into VA with him from 
the Army. One of them is Maj. Gen. Paul 
R. Hawley, who was chief surgeon in the 
European theater. General Hawley has 
been looking into the hospital situation. 
Troubles in the hospitals have been due 
in part to the fact that they were run 
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A VETERANS’ HOSPITAL MESS IS INSPECTED 
. . . Washington will be less heavy-handed in the future 
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with a heavy hand from Washington. The 
doctors in those institutions were given 
little leeway for personal decision and ini- 
tiative. They spent much of their time 
shuffling papers, making reports and re. 
ceiving instructions from Washington. 
General Bradley, according to those clos 
to the situation, intends to relieve them 
of much of the red tape as quickly as pos- 
sible in order to free them for more action 
on their own authority. 

The hospitals have a serious personne 
problem, too. They need, immediately, 500 
doctors, 1,000 nurses, 300 physical therapy 
technicians and 124 dietitians. Most of 
these General Bradley hopes to get from 
the Army and Navy, as the services de- 
mobilize. But the problem of obtaining 
the best grade of physicians at VA sala 
ries remains unchanged. 

Speed in handling claims. Gener 
Bradley also brought with him to his new 
job Brig. Gen. Henry B. Lewis, as an at- 
viser on administration. General Lewis has 
been doing some investigating, too. He 
has taken specimen groups of claims, ani- 
lyzing the way these claims have beet 
handled, and seeking means of expedit 
ing them. 

Again it is a matter of red tape, plus 
lack of personnel and office space. It is er 
pected that paper work will be slashed 
particularly in cutting the number of ques 
tionnaires that claimants must fill and sigt 
and the number of times that forms atl 
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Where personnel is concerned, the V! 
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The war, ete. 

Was it the war? 

How much slow-down comes from 
forms unequal to the complexities of 
modern business? 

Time and again, the representatives 
of Moore Business Forms, Inc., called 
in to counsel on form engineering, find 
three forms where one might do; entries 
out of sequence: manpower wasted, 
production dragging. 





The ten companies listed below 
have long been under Moore owner- 
ship. Now, without change of owner, 
management or policy, they combine 
under the Moore name — the largest 
company of its kind. Moore offers you 
an unequaled fund of experience for 
the saving of money and time. 

The Moore representative is a spe- 
cialist in your own field. He analyzes 
your business form system; makes the 


AMERICAN SALES BOOK CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS AND ELMIRA, N. Y. 
PACIFIC MANIFOLDING BOOK CO., INC., EMERYVILLE; LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
GILMAN FANFOLD CORP., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 

COSBY-WIRTH MANIFOLD BOOK CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


MOORE RESEARCH & SERVICE CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
SOUTHERN BUSINESS SYSTEMS, INC., ORLANDO, FLA. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, INC. (New Snuthern Div.), DALLAS, TEX.; ATLANTA, GA. 


In Canada—Moore Business Forms, Ltd., :cceeding Burt Business Forms, Ltd., Toronto 


Western * 


3$ Book Co., Ltd., Winnipeg and Vancouver 


2: otal Sales Check Book Co., Ltd., Montreal 





practical recommendation. Then 
Moore prints, whether a hundred sales 
books or a million interleaved forms. 
Shipment is made to any of your 
branches anywhere. 

Let Moore show you now how com- 
mon sense applied to business forms 
can speed efficiency all along the line. 
For information, get in touch with your 
nearest Moore division, as listed below, 
or its local office. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, inc. 


ov NW. AYER 
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WALL STREET 


New Construction 
vs. The New World 

Many an American is aware from 
experience that obsolescence and little 
normal new construction during the 
war add up to an impressive post-war 
market for the building industry. No 
one can predict with complete accuracy 
what the total construction program 
will be. Typical predictions range from 
an estimate of approximately 10 billion 
dollars annually for some five years to 
an overall figure of 15 billion per year, 
creating a total backlog of some 75 
billion. 
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MERRILL LYNCH 


Building Industry: It faces a big job! 

Importance of the actual develop- 
ment of post-war building operations 
cannot be overestimated; the cold fact 
is construction in the U. S. remains one 
of the most important supporting fac- 
tors of the economic system. It must 
function quickly and effectively. 

To simplify appraisal of current in- 
formation on this vital problem, the 
nationwide investment firm of Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane has 
compiled a comprehensive survey of 
the building industry,* and is certain 
it will prove interesting and informa- 
tive both to the investor and the aver- 
age citizen alike. } 

Scope of the survey: A searching 
analysis of the present position of this 
key industry and an appraisal of the 
potentialities of post-war building; a 
discussion of basic post-war problems 
including the potential market, material 
shortages, labor relations, etc.; a break- 
down of various types of needed con- 
struction. Here, too, will be found a 
frank and unbiased estimate of favor- 
able and unfavorable aspects for the 
industry from the point of view of the 
investment-minded. Unusual feature: 


A discussion of how to approach the — 


problem of building and owning a home. 

As usual, copies of “BuILpIne” will 
be sent to readers of this column, with- 
out cost or obligation. 





*Mail your request for a copy of “‘BurLpINc”’ to 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 70 Pine Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 





ton and the field offices. Some are coming 
in now that other Government agencies 
need fewer workers, but the number still 
is insufficient. 

Centralization. In all respects, a gen- 
eral criticism is that the VA is too tightly 
centralized in Washington, that delays of 
many kinds could be reduced by giving 
the agency’s field representatives more 
autonomy. This is expected to be dis- 
cussed at the coming regional meetings. 

GI Bill of Rights. VA probably will 
have some suggestions to make concerning 
amendments to the GI Bill of Rights. Vet- 
erans complain of difficulty in getting 
loans, and some want shorter educational 
programs than are provided by that legis- 
lation. A thorough study is being made, 
but few conclusions have been reached as 
yet. 

Streamlining. Before the VA can be 
streamlined or much red tape eliminated, 
it is felt that the laws concerning veterans 
must be streamlined and brought up to 
date, too. The laws governing the agency 
were passed piecemeal, one added to an- 
other. Each brought a new layer of paper 
work to be added to the old. Some close 
to VA believe the General will ask for a 
thorough overhauling of these laws. 

General in a new job. In person, 
General Bradley is a quiet, gravely home- 
spun man of medium height. Out of uni- 
form, his appearance is that of a college 
professor, with his steel-rimmed spectacles 
and a forehead accentuated by partial bald- 
ness. He speaks in a high pitched Western 
twang, but he speaks with the decisiveness 
of one accustomed to command. In spite 
of his quiet, unaffected manner, the Gen- 
eral has complete self-confidence. He makes 
up his mind quickly, and, once a decision 
is reached, he is not easily swayed from it. 

General Bradley was graduated from 
West Point in the same class with General 
of the Army Dwight Eisenhower. The usu- 
al run of Army assignments followed. He 
watched the first World War from this side 
of the ocean, and then spent most of the 
between-wars period teaching in Army 
schools. He became known as a textbook, 
or classroom, soldier, an authority on in- 
fantry tactics. However derived, General 
Bradley’s tactics proved a vital factor. He 
was the first American general to dictate 
terms of unconditional surrender to Ger- 
man Army forces. That was in Africa. 
Subsequently, he planned the _ break- 
through at St. Lo which opened up France 
to General George S. Patton’s tanks, and 
he followed through to Germany’s final 
defeat. 

General Bradley 1s said to have accom- 
plished his victories by meticulous plan- 
ning, by knowing his men and by seeing 
to it that they had a thorough understand- 
ing of what was to be done. Those who 
work for him must produce or get out. It 
is expected that he will use the same meth- 
ods in preparing VA for the big job con- 
fronting it. 
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Essential 
Facts 
> About 


| 40,000 
| NOTED 
MEN 
AND 
WOMEN 


THE MERRIAM-WEBSTER 
Book of 


IOGRAPHIES 


A Nentirely new work by the famed 
editorial staff of Webster's New 
International Dictionary, Second 
Edition. This single volume con- 
tains more than 40,000 concise 
biographies, with pronunciation of 
names and all essential facts re- 
quired for quick reference use. It 
includes scientists, statesmen, gen- 
erals, rulers, explorers, writers, 
















painters, actors, radio personali- Historical 
ties, and eminent figures from and 
every other field of activity. 

WEBSTER’S BIOGRAPHICAL fF Contemporary 
DICTIONARY is an invaluable |) —from Every 
source of information for writers, : 

speakers, and general readers. Country and 
1,736 pages, with thumb index. Every Field 
Price $6.50. At your bookdealer, fH 

or from the publishers. G. & C. oF Numan 
MERRIAM COMPANY, 52) Achievement! 






Federal St., Springfield 2, Mass. 















IF CENTRAL LOCATION 
Consider ST JOSEPH 


War industries HAD to move 
from overcrowded industrial 
areas. Peace industry SHOULD 


moveformore efficient operation. 


Consider the broad advantages 
of St. Joseph’s central location :— 


1—In the CENTER of a vast supply 
of agricultural and other raw materials, 
2-In the CENTER ofa plentiful supply 
of native born industrial minded labor 
(no strikes for years); 3—In the CEN- 
TER of rich midwestern markets PLUS 
adequate power, water, level low cost 
factory sites, with excellent living con- 
ditions in a city of 75,000. 


Write or wire for free 
specialsurvey ofthe op- 
portunities in St.Joseph 
for your business or in- 
dustry. Allcorrespond- 
ence confidential. 







Industrial Division 
CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 


201 North Fifth St. 
St. Joseph 2, Mo. 
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WESTERN HOMETOWN SHARE OF RETAIL FOOD SALES 


( Outside of the six largest cities) 
5 10 3=#(15 6. 2% @ BH @ 48 SD 3. 
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THIS BILLION-DOLLAR FOOD MARKET 
can be covered only one way 


You should be selling twice as much FOOD in the Home- 
town Newspaper Market as in all other areas of the 

11 Western States. Outside of the six largest cities, this 
market amounts to 934 million dollars yearly. 
Hometown Daily Newspapers give you 70% coverage. 
kk kk 

Our new booklet “How to Sell America’s Third Greatest 
Sales Area” will help you plan your sales. 


Write us for it today. Hometown Daily Newspaper Publishers, 
625 Market Street, San Francisco 5, California. 








America’s THIRD GREATEST SALES AREA 
.. . 6 BILLION A YEAR 


where two thirds of all retail sales 
are made in the HOMETOWN MARKET 


Cnbg 


THE HOMETOWN 
DAILY NEWSPAPER 


covers this primary market 

















ANOTHER FAMOUS | 


That Uses Bowser 
EXACT Liquid Control 








ON THE JOB... for more than 
26,000 Hours! That’s the Per- | 
formance Record of Bowser Fil- 
tering Equipment at the Famed 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWERY | 








The Bowser Filter in the Anheuser- 
Busch Brewery in St. Louis pictured | 
here has been operating day and night | 
. . - seven days a week... . for three full | 
years...a total of over 26,000 hours! 


This is typical of Bowser performance 
not only in the brewing industry but 
also in every other industry of impor- 
tance throughout the Nation. . 


Two things you can count on... the 
clarity of beer that’s Bowser-filtered . .. 
and the unfailing performance of Bowser 
Beer Filters and Bowser Meters. For 
years, Bowser Beer Meters have been 
approved by the U.S. Bureau of Internal 
Revenue for the measurement of taxable 
beer. In addition, more Bowser Beer 
Filters (diatomaceous silica type) are 
now in use in American breweries than 
all other makes of powder-type filters. 


You may have no need for filters and 
meters. But somewhere in your plant 
there is a liquid control problem that 
some type of Bowser equipment will 
handle better, faster and more eco- 
nomically. Bowser Meters, Fiiters, Pro- 
portioners, Lubricating Systems, 
Pumps, etc., are daily proving their 
indispensability in every phase of in- 
dustry. Write today for details. BOWSER, 
INC., Dept. 36-I, Fort Wayne 2, Indiana. 


TAUWSERS 


© since i885 © 
THE WAME THAT MEANS EXACT CONTROL oF Liquips 


Not only has Bowser’s war produc- 
tion earned the Army-Navy E... 
Bowser equipment has helped earn 


it for scores of other companies 














“The Veas 
and Nays” 
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Eprror’s Norte: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Who’s to Blame for Pearl. Harbor? 

Sir:—In your Editorial (USN, Sept. 7, 
1945), “You and TI Are to B! une for Pearl 
Harbor,” I think you are eminently wrong. 

So far as Pearl Harbor is concerned, the 
ordinary businessmen, I helieve, knew very 
little about the situation. If we are to 
blame, why are we not told the truth from 
Washington? How can a businessman de- 
termine national policies under all of the 
circumstances with which he has to cope 
and the meager information that he is 
able to get which is authentic and not 
misleading? 

From a business standpoint we doubt 
that the business people are so very much 
to blame, and certainly not the common 
folk who do not read and digest the news 
as it comes through the newspapers and 
magazines to which we usually subscribe. 
However, we certainly thank you for the 
article since it is provocative of thought. 
Athens, Tenn E. L. Wittson 





Sir:—I too would like to have some- 
thing to say, for I am one of the accused 
and just one of the great unenlightened 
citizens of our great democracy. 

I would like to ask a question, “Do the 
people of any nation on earth get told the 
overt facts of diplomacy or military rela- 
tions?” The answer is “No, of course not.” 
We were ignorant. Why were we so dense 
concerning the rearming of Germany or 
the intense preparations of Japan? It was 
simply that we were uneducated. 

Government is made up of a mass of 
people and, as usual, the group of ablest 
are at the top. Why did the Government 
keep us in ignorance? Why the secrecy? 
Are we to blame for Yalta and the un- 
spoken commitments of the Atlantic 
Charter? If you can blame these secret 
negotiations on us, then, in truth, we are 
to blame for Pearl Harbor also. We voted 
for the men most capable of governing us— 
we trusted them to act for us. Did we or 
they betray the trust? 


Grand Rapids, Mich Hivpa Wintriams 





Sir:—The President had his emissaries 
all over the world and should have known 
what was going on in Japan as well as 
Germany; he had dictatorial emergency 
powers with Congress in the hollow of his 
hands. Don’t blame the American people! 
Pittsburgh, Pa Mrs. R. P. Kennoy 
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The famed Bruxelles 
Exposition of 1897 
was the scene of the = 
presentationofthe4th 
of the six European 
awards given toGreat 
Western New Yor 
State Champagne. 
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A party on the lawn is gay, 
But Joe mows on, and says “Ix-nay!” 











GET THIS ENDERS KIT AND 


GET EASIER SHAVES 






Here’s streamlined shaving...smooth, fast, simpler 
than you ever dreamed shaving could be. Cushioned 
blade action, new type one-piece razor head, scien- 
tific balance—these assure you effortless, feather- 
touch shaves. Blade clicks into razor instantly like 
magic. Nothing to take apart. Quick, easy shaves 
from start to finish! Kit includes razor, 10 blades, 
soap, comb and STROP for “‘new-blade” smooth- 
ness every shave. Switch to easier shaving. 
ee ee 
Mail $2.50 direct, if not available at dealers. 
Money back guarantee. Strop alone $1.00. 
DURHAM-ENPERS &...22 CORP., Dept.2, MYSTIC, CONK. 
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we have been 


working wonders 


atd:e tubes shia PL!) 
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PUTTING THE SEVENTH BEND IN 


We’ve never been stumped yet, after thirty-four years 
of doing the almost impossible in bending TUBES, and 
meeting the most exacting engineering requirements. 
Square tubes, flat, oval, round tubes—steel, aluminum, 
brass, copper—from 14” to 5”—from a huge landing- 
gear strut to a tiny oil line—we bend them, and reduce 
them to all kinds of amazing shapes, sizes and directions 
to accomplish the most intricate uses, modern engineer- 
ing commands them to perform. 

It calls for the highest degree of engineering skill, and 
alert, precise workmanship that comes only from one 
source—EX PERIENCE. 

Though we’re doing an important war job we can offer 
this experience and skill, together with an able manage- 


A TRICKY, THIN-WALL TUBE. 


ment to assure exceptional teamwork and _ precision 
production in all kinds of tube-bending. Put your 
problems up to us. 


Write for an informative booklet on tube-bending at 
its best to American Tube Bending Co. Inc., 9B Law- 
rence St., New Haven 11, Conn. 


AMERICAN 
TUBE BENDING 
COMPANY, INC. 


PRECISION to aircraft standards 
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Why States Fear Jobless-Pay Rise . . . Italy as Test 
Of ‘Big 5’ Friendship... Peril in Envy of U.S. Plenty 


Prospects of plenty in the United 
States and extreme scarcity abroad 
are beginning to worry some officials. 
who foresee resentment building 
against the United States. They con- 
tend that Canada restored meat ra- 
tioning more as an indirect moral les- 
son to this country than as an out- 
right necessity to Canada, even if 
more Canadian meat is to be shipped 
overseas. 


x % ®t 


Diplomats of the Big Five powers de- 
cided to go ahead with work on the 
peace treaty affecting Italy, as a test 
to determine how well they can agree, 
before attempting to work out final 
peace terms for Germany and Japan. 


x * *& 


After Edwin W. Pauley, American 
member of the Allied Reparations 
Commission, had been in Moscow 35 
days, he told the Commission their 
job should have been finished in that 
time. The Russians reminded him it 
took two years last time. 5 


x * * 


Allied nations were invited to contrib- 
ute “substantial” forces for the occu- 
pation of Japan, but, when they 
learned that the U.S. insisted on run- 
ning the show, they decided to limit 
their participation to token forces. 


x * * 


U.S. experts who have studied Ger- 
many’s war production efforts are not 
impressed with the Nazi ability as 
managers. Even the Hitler dictator- 
ship countenanced relatively more 
waste and extravagance by civilians 
than the democracies. 


x * k 


Real reason for State opposition to 
the $25-a-week maximum for unem- 
ployment benefits is that most States 
feel their benefits are geared to local 
living costs and that uniform stand- 
ards would wreck their wage sched- 
ules. 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat. 


A busineéss-labor-agriculture organi- 
zation to create opinion in favor of 
foreign trade, and to combat the idea 
that “imports are evil,” is being 
formed under leadership of several of 
the biggest United States corporations, 
and will be announced within a short 
time. This represents a swing of 
some business groups away from the 
high tariff. 


x k * 


Secretary of Commerce Henry Wal- 
lace is almost ready to announce his 
reorganization plans for the Com- 
merce Department. They are not ex- 
pected to be very sweeping. His major 
goal is to get closer co-oneration with 
the Department from businessmen. 


x ok & 


Agricultural planners are trying to 
persuade Secretary of Agriculture 
Clinton Anderson that the farm pro- 
gram should stress income parity 
rather than price parity for farmers. 
Underlying idea is that, under in- 
come-parity programs, production 
controls would not have to be so re- 
strictive or so troublesome. 


x * * 


Major opponents to any income-par- 
ity plans for farmers are cotton and 
wheat growers. Both of these com- 
modities would suffer drastic price 
declines if the present system were 
changed. 


x * * 


The Aiken bill providing a national 
minimum diet through an expanded 
form of food stamp plan is again 
drawing inside notice. This bill has 
been dormant through the war, but 
may get attention from Congress 
when farm surpluses reappear. 


x * 


Edward F. Prichard, youthful adviser 
to Treasury Secretary Fred Vinson, is 
expected to become active in Ken- 
tucky politics. He is leaving to prac- 
tice law in Kentucky. 








ay 





John Winant, Ambassador to Gres 
Britain, may leave his post in the neg- 
future for a position on one of th 
international agencies soon to be or. 
ganized, or he may return to the In. 
ternational Labor Office. 


xk * 


Some top Army officers expected t 
be given at least three months’ leewa; 
to draw demobilization plans, think 
ing Army popularity would continue 
for that length of time. Now they a. 
being forced to step up the discharg 
rate, and are losing hope for any long 
continued peacetime draft. 


xk * 


The military agreement under which 
the northern half of Korea is being 
occupied by Russian troops and the 
southern half by American troops wa: 
reached by President Roosevelt and 
Generalissimo Stalin at Yalta. 


* * * 


Lieut. Gen. John R. Hodge, Americ 
commander in Korea, did not comply 
with the general policy directive uid 
which he was supposed to be operat 
ing when he announced that Japanes 
officials there would be left in offic 
A protest from President Truman 
caused General MacArthur to haster 
to reverse General Hodge. 


x & * 


One reason why Washington officials 
were perturbed over General Hodse’s 
action in Korea was that the Russ‘ans 
in their half of the country, alread) 
had put local government in Korean 
hands, with the result that Korean 
public opinion was fast swingin: 
toward Russia. 


x * * 


A number of revolutionary weapons, 
almost as far-reaching as the atomi 
bomb in effects on wartare, have been 
developed by the United States. Thett 
is inside debate whether Army and 
Navy plans ought to be modified in 
light of them. 
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DALLAS MACHINE AND LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, INC., manufacturers or Gerlinger products, makes lift trucks that 
tenderly assist the wounded into and from air transports. A Shell Industrial Lubricant helps these “hands” do their job smoothly, 





THE CARGO: not only precious 
but fragile. Gently the giant 
ambulance plane glides to a 
rest. The plane door opens... 
a litter is moved onto the hoist. For a brief moment the 
almost-human hoist seems to fondle the tired wounded 
Marine ...then lowers him carefully—litter and all— 
to the ground. The Marine smiles with relief. The plane- 
to-ground transit—long dreaded—is over without a 
single painful jolt! 

But not always has the story been that simple... 

s e * 

DANGEROUS FOAM: These hydraulic Gerlinger hoists— 
truly “two strong hands and a stout heart”— can lift or 
lower a 6-ton weight 16 feet from plane to ground. But 
for some time, oil used in them foamed, causing a dan- 
gerous jerky operation. 

Dallas Machine and Locomotive Works—following 
through on their product in use—called in Shell Lubri- 


Leavers Iw InwousrTrRy Rety On 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 





STEEL HANDS —WITH A MOTHER'S TOUCH 


cation Engineers. After a thorough examination of the 
problem, these experts recommended a Shell hydraulic 
oil. This superior hydraulic fluid functions without the 
formation of foam—producing smooth action through- 
out all phases of the operation ... 

Today —lying on his stretcher—many a Purple Heart 
wearer gives thanks for the steel “nurse” which shifted 
him as tenderly as a mother cradling her first born. 


Yesterday’s answer to a lubrication problem is sel- 
dom good enough for today. Lubricants are constantly 
being improved at Shell's Research Laboratories. Shell 
Lubrication Engineers apply these improvements in 
the field. 

Make sure the machines in your 
plant get the benefit of all that’s 
new in lubrication. Call in the 
Shell Lubrication Engineer. 














Lf dl in a days work! 


- ee WITH A PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD TRAINMAN 





“Let me take that, madam.” Half the pleasure "Just let me adjust that seat!’’ It’s the little "Forgot your purse, miss."” Making these dis- 


in any job is in helping others. That’s a little thought things that count. Making just that extra effort to coveries before rather than after, saves passengers 
the Pennsylvania Railroad always seeks to develop make passengers a bit more comfortable—that spirit embarrassment. That is another reason why alertness 
among all employees. everyone appreciates. is encouraged, 


More than 4 times as many people 
are traveling by train as in 1939. 
So a trainman has his hands full! 
Nonetheless every Pennsylvania 
Railroad employee—in whatever job @ 
—is trying to do his or her best to 
serve both travelers and shippers— 
with that spirit of “tireless friendli- 


ness’’ which we seek to encourage 





among all employees at all times. 


NEW 





"Your stop next, sir."’ Looking after the welfare “That's it! Just step down.” Not only a safe : 
of passengers is almost like being father to a big family. journey for one and all—but a pleasant journey also. 
But if it has responsibility, it has its satisfaction, too. Through alert, friendly personal service Pennsylvania ENN SYLVANIA 
Railroad trainmen help make this possible. , ; 
y= . : Fe 


BUY U. S$. VICTORY BONDS AND STAMPS 





